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A generous benefactor of Harvard, Columbia, and Cornell universities, who will be eighty-five 
years old in March. One of the great financiers of the country for fifty years, he has always 
held aloof from public notice, and this recent photograph is one of the few for which he has posed. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


NEVITABLY the present situation 
at Washington brings to mind that 
of twenty years ago. President 
Coolidge, like President Roosevelt in 
March, 1905, has finished the Presi- 

dential term for which another man was 
elected, and now begins a four-year reign 
of his own. With this resemblance, 
however, the likeness between the two 
men and the two periods apparently 
ends. In mental attitudes and in training 
and personality, no two men could be 
more dissimilar. 

On the one hand is Roosevelt—impul- 
sive, intuitive, jumping at conclusions; a 
quick thinker, and an even quicker actor; 
progressive, even radical in his methods 
and in his programs; always having an eye 
keen for abuses to correct, and a mind that 
comprehended all that was interesting 
and important in the several phases of 
American life, political, social, literary, 
and artistic; an appreciative, if possibly 
not a profound student of the American 
story, and a statesman who had framed 
his own exalted conception of the place 
America was to play in the world—and, 
on the other, Coolidge, quiet and silent; 
a man not especially gifted with imagina- 
tion; taking few men into his confidence; 


not aggressively combative, yet not lack- 
ing in determination and an effective 
energy—on the whole, however, especially 
as compared with the open, expansive, 
even garrulous Roosevelt, much of an 
enigma. These are the only two Vice- 
Presidents in our history who have suc- 
ceeded by popular election to the office 
to which the death of their predecessor 
had called them—and each bears a par- 
ticular relation to his era. 

The election of Roosevelt in 1904— 
an election as overwhelming as that which 
placed Mr. Coolidge in power in 1924— 
was essentially a radical demonstration; 
he came in, with a rush, as a popular 
protest against the conservatism of 
Cleveland and the “standpattism” of 
McKinley. The preceding twenty years, 
especially the decade from 1895 to 1905, 
had created the belief that the democratic 
masses were not getting a square deal. 
The American inheritance had become too 
exclusively the province of energetic 
gentlemen, who, in the expressive words of 
Senator Dolliver, “knew precisely what 
they wanted,” and the evidences were 
plentiful that the agencies of government 
were being used to further their private 
ends. An immense amount of material 
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proving this fact had accumulated in 
the few years preceding Roosevelt’s 
accession. Our forests were being de- 
nuded; our public lands abstracted; our 
resources wasted; the railroads, almost 
unhindered by the Government, were 
practicing all sorts of discriminations 
and extortions; the “trusts,” a difficult 
and complicated problem at the best, 
were openly disregarding the laws made 
for their regulation; the United States 
was almost the only country, except 
Turkey, that had no compensation laws 
for injured workmen; child labor was 
rampant; municipal and legislative cor- 
ruption were almost the prevailing rule; 
United States Senators were elected by 
legislatures, frequently under the most 
scandalous conditions; there being no 
income tax, millionaires and corporations 
were paying little into the Federal 
Treasury; and the extent of the prevailing 
corruption in financial quarters had just 
been illustrated by the revelations—the 
work of Mr. Hughes, now Secretary of 
State—of the way in which the funds of 
the life insurance companies were being 
used to promote private purposes. 


A Period of Quiet and Conservatism 


OR this state of affairs, individuals 
HK and political parties were only sec- 

ondarily responsible; it was the in- 
evitable result of the rapid exploitation 
of a new continent; yet American life cer- 
tainly did need a house-cleaning, and this 
conviction found its champion, in Roose- 
velt. The succeeding twelve years—with 
the interregnum of Taft, which manifested 
certain tendencies in a backward direc- 
tion—were thus a period of “ progressive- 
ness,” even radicalism, for Woodrow 
Wilson came into power on the same issue, 
and, at least in his first term, put many 
essential reforms on the statute book. 
Only the extreme optimist can believe 
that all the public evils have been reme- 
died; yet many of the worst abuses have 
been corrected; the nation’s capacity 
for emotion has been almost exhausted 
by participation in a great war; the 
American genius for political order has 


Twenty Years’ Advance as a ‘World Power” 


been shocked by the extreme to which 
socialism has gone in other countries; the 
desire for change and for new things has 
passed ;and the pendulum has swung again 
in the direction of quiet and conserva- 
tism—a condition that finds its most ap- 
propriate prophet in Calvin Coolidge. Mr. 
La Follette’s performances in the cam- 
paign disclosed that the politicians have 
not yet grasped the fact that America is 
once more a conservative country. Yet 
the result of his campaign is a sufficient 
sign that this is the truth. 

The “keynote” of the next four years 
will therefore be a rational, painstaking, 
unhysterical treatment of public business, 
and for this work Mr. Coolidge is as 
ideally fitted as was the _ hortatory 
Roosevelt for the extremely valuable 
work of his generation. This, in the 
historic perspective, is the meaning of the 
new deal in Washington, that begins on 
March 4th. It is not the kind of con- 
servatism that caused little less than a 
political revolution twenty years ago. 
It is rather the national yearning for a 
period of calm in which the great ques- 
tions facing the country must be quietly 
faced. The future of America, and the 
responsibilities lying before it, were never 
so great as now. Compared with the 
issues, foreign and domestic, that con- 
front Mr. Coolidge’s administration, the 
interests of the Roosevelt period seem 
almost parochial. It was the fashion, in 
1905, to insist that the Spanish War had 
made the United States a “world power,” 
but the expression has a meaning to-day 
that makes insignificant the new national 
pride in Roosevelt’s time. 


France Brings Up the Debt Again 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S gift 

p for clear thinking is apparent 

from his handling of a problem at 

once forced to his attention—that part 

of the Allied debt which is still unfunded. 

This matter has figured conspicuously in 

the press of late, and the idea is general 

that the United States is urging its credi- 

tors, especially France and Italy, to an 
immediate and complete settlement. 
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But this country has made no official 
move inthe matter. The present activity 
is almost entirely the work of France. The 
diplomatic discussions were initiated by 
the French Government, and the speeches 
in the French Chamber and the discus- 
sions in the French press have come to 
Washington out of a clear sky. 

The eagerness of the French Govern- 
ment to effect a settlement, and effect it 
now, raises certain questions. The re- 
sponsible statesmen and financiers of 
France evidently think that they can 
secure a much more satisfactory arrange- 
ment now than five or ten years hence. 
Not impossibly they foresee a prosperous 
future for their country. If the settle- 
ment is postponed, therefore, the ability 
of France may become so apparent that 
the full measure of the bond may be ex- 
acted. If this is the real reason why the 
French are raising the question at this 
time, their manner of doing so has been 
most unfortunate. 

It is somewhat incongruous that their 
requests for mitigation should take the 
form of more or less violent attacks on the 
United States and its part in the war. 
The tendency to hold this country re- 
sponsible for all the misfortunes of Europe 
is not only one that is historically mis- 
placed, but also one that does not soften 
the American heart toward its European 
creditors. Whatever nation, or nations, 
were responsible for the World War, 
certainly the United States was not. 
That conflagration was the result of the 
vices of Europe, in which this country had 
no part. Neither were the Allies fighting 
American battles nor saving this country 
from destruction. The course of events 
clearly demonstrated that the United 
States could have protected itself, even 
against a victorious Germany. The con- 
stant statements in the French press that 
the money owed this country is a proper 
offset to the services performed by the 
Allies in saving this nation from a German 
onslaught are a perverted interpretation 
of events. The fact is, of course, that 
our intervention saved France from be- 
coming a province of the German Empire. 
Mr. Coolidge fortunately sees this mat- 
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ter in the proper perspective, as he dis- 
closed in his speech of welcome to the 
new French Ambassador—a speech that 
was almost a rebuke to France for the 
recent attacks on the United States by 
French statesmen and journalists. It 
was a plain statement that this govern- 
ment recognized no reason for gratitude 
to France, that any reason for gratitude 
had been compensated by American ser- 
vices to the French Republic, and that 
we recognized the existing debt as an 
obligation that must be paid. If the 
President’s remarks seemed a little cruel, 
the provocation had been great, and the 
consequent clearing of the atmosphere 
that followed was an abundant justifi- 
cation. 

The principle on which the French 
debt is to be paid remains the same. It 
is to be measured entirely by the French 
ability to pay. This country has no 
hope, or desire, to collect money that 
France does not possess. A commission 
could readily determine this capacity, 
and such a commission would. probably 
discover many interesting facts. At 
least two thirds of the debt, for example, 
represents commodities—food, clothing, 
machinery—which we sent the French 
Government, and which that government 
resold to its own people at high prices. 
Much was heard, during the war, of the 
total destruction of the French spinning 
industry in the devastated region. Not 
so much has been heard of the fact that 
France had more spindles at work at the 
end of the war than at the beginning. 
It had built up this industry in other 
parts of the country with American 
money—money now included in the 
outstanding debt. 

Since the Armistice, France has sold 
vast quantities of munitions to Roumania, 
Poland, and other countries—munitions 
originally paid for by American money 
and also included in this American debt. 
Evidently the whole subject needs care- 
ful analysis before its merits are deter- 
mined. The Coolidge Administration is 
disposed to show France the utmost con- 
sideration and liberality, but it obviously 
believes that a somewhat different spirit 
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on the part of the French people and 
government is necessary before the prob- 
lem can be satisfactorily solved. 


Shirt-Sleeves Diplomacy—European 
Style 


HERE was a time when Europe 

had much to say of the informality 

and rough-and-tumble methods of 
American diplomats—a criticism which 
most enlightened Americans admit was 
justified, at least to a degree. It is per- 
haps a further evidence of the “Ameri- 
canization” of Europe, and thus, in a 
sense, a compliment, that the diplomatic 
manners of our worst period should re- 
cently have graced the chancelleries of 
the more sophisticated region. 

After prolonged negotiations with the 
Allies of the late war, the United States 
was permitted to participate in German 
reparations under the Dawes plan to the 
extent of 2% per cent. The steady- 
going, matter-of-fact American could see 
no particular graciousness in the Euro- 
pean consent that we should collect dam- 
ages to this moderate degree. Indeed, 
the point might be made that we had been 
rather generous ourselves in consenting 
to accept so small a payment. The 
attitude of Europe—that we had no in- 
herent right to compensation, but that 
alone of all the participants in the war we 
should ignore technicalities of this kind— 
was another betrayal of the European 
feeling that our proper rdéle is that of 
benevolent uncle to the old world, that 
the United States is a kind of ancestral 
estate on which the hard pressed coun- 
tries are expected to draw more or less 
at will—an attitude which in itself is the 
greatest barrier to that sympathetic 
understanding which is essential to the 
peace and prosperity of mankind. This, 
however, was not the worst. 

At once the French and British press 
were filled with columns describing how 
our acceptance reversed the action of 
the Senate in rejecting the Versailles 
Treaty and made us partners in all that 
should be henceforth done in Europe. 
European statesmen made long speeches 


to the same effect. There was an ex- 
tremely audible chuckle that shrewd 
Uncle Sam had been outwitted, and really 
fooled, or bribed, into performing his 
duty. Even certain sections of the Amer- 
ican press declared that we had at last 
become a member of the European con- 
cert though in a most undignified and 
humiliating manner. 

The cold reason of Mr. Hughes and 
President Coolidge promptly disposed 
of this silly argument. The Dawes 
commission is an independent body; it 
has no dependence on the Versailles 
Treaty or the Reparations Commission, 
but operates with its own force and wis- 
dom. It contains no “sanctions” in case 
Germany refuses to pay; in that event the 
nations involved merely get together and 
discuss the next move. Mr. Hughes is as 
keen a lawyer and possesses as fine an 
intellect as any now directing the foreign 
affairs of any European nation, and is not 
likely to be gulled in the way the dis- 
patches indicated. His policy of assist- 
ing Europe in an informal and “ unofficial”’ 
manner has already produced gratifying 
results, of which the Dawes plan is one. 

European statesmen can make this 
policy difficult and even impossible. 
There is still a group of “irreconcilables” 
in the United States, led by Mr. Borah. 
The greatest mistake European journal- 
ists and statesmen can make is to play 
into the hands of these opponents by such 
an exhibition as followed the publication 
of our share in the reparations. That 
Europe quickly realized its mistake was 
evident by the haste with which it ac- 
cepted the Washington version of this 
proceeding. 


An Englishman Criticizes American 
Education 


R. HERBERT A. L. FISHER, 
M formerly Minister of Education 

in Great Britain, is the latest 
distinguished Englishman to visit Ameri- 
can schools and universities and to make 
public his views. His remarks are some- 
what discursive and informal and occa- 
sionally amusing—as, for example, his 
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reference to co-education as attractive 


chiefly for matrimonial purposes. His 


main contentions, however, merely echo 
beliefs which many American educators 
have recently expressed. Mr. Fisher 
thinks that American primary education 
is the strongest part of our system. 
Neither England nor any other country 
has anything comparable to it. In the 
main, he finds our secondary schools and 
our universities rather superficial. He 
does not believe that the work they do 
ranks in the same class with that done in 
his own country. 

With certain qualifications, most Amer- 
ican educators have accepted these gen- 
eralizations as fairly justified. One im- 
portant omission is Mr. Fisher’s failure 
to make any reference to the contributions 
of American universities to technical 
and professional education. On this 
ground the United States certainly can 
stand comparison with any other country. 
Our great technical and scientific schools 
have few, if any, counterparts in England 
or on the European continent. Our 
medical and law schools, and our scientific 
laboratories are institutions of which this 
country need not feel ashamed. The time 
has passed when Americans find it neces- 
sary to seek a medical education in Ger- 
many. 

When it comes to the specific points 
which Mr. Fisher raises, however, there 
seems little ground for disagreement. 
The product of the American primary 
school, in intelligence, knowledge, and 
fitness for citizenship, is vastly superior 
to the product of public education in 
Great Britain. The product of the 
American college and university, in in- 
tellectual attainments and the thing 
usually referred to as “culture,” is in- 
ferior to that of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge. 

Not only is this so, but it is inevitable 
that it should be so. So long as the 
United States maintains its present theory 
of higher education, so long will the 
average product of our university be 
rather raw and unfinished. The theory 
of British education is that it is something 
set aside for a selected class. The great 





“public schools’ and the universities 
are intended to turn the youth of British 
wealth and aristocracy into cultivated 
“gentlemen.” Only a small minority of 
English boys ever have the opportunity 
to attend them. The whole educational 
system can therefore be adjusted to the 
capacities of this selected class. The 
American theory is that it is the business 
of the state to furnish the higher educa- 
tion to any boy or girl who wants it. Our 
high schools take in thousands where the 
English secondary schools take in dozens; 
our state universities absorb hundreds 
where the British universities absorb one 
or two. 

Instead of a small group, representing 
essentially the same social environment, 
the same race, and a reasonably uniform 
mental capacity, as is the case in England, 
American universities receive a miscel- 
laneous horde, representing all social 
classes, all kinds of social surroundings, 
all races, all religions, and all grades of 
native intelligence. Their attempts to 
adjust their efforts to this miscellaneous 
student body produce those incongruities 
that impress observers like Mr. Fisher. 
The courses must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the least able, which neces- 
sarily results in a general lowering of 
standards. This is the great evil of our 
secondary schools, and it exists also in 
our colleges, especially since the great 
stampede of American youth for univer- 
sity education began after the European 
War. 

What is the remedy? The educational 
conceptions of our first great American 
educator and our first great democrat 
are worthy of consideration at this crisis. 
Thomas Jefferson insisted in education 
at public expense, and, as early as 1770, 
drew up a comprehensive plan for Vir- 
ginia—a plan which, unfortunately for 
his state, was not adopted. This pro- 
vided for the education, at public ex- 
pense, of all boys and girls in the pri- 
mary branches. Jefferson’s outline also 
provided for secondary and university 
education, but to these higher branches 
every one was not to be admitted free. 
Selected pupils of the common schools, 
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who demonstrated “genius” and “good 
disposition,” irrespective of birth and 
social standing, were to be sent to the 
secondary schools and trained at the cost 
of the taxpayer. From this group the 
most promising were to be chosen for 
education at the university—again at 
public expense. 

The scheme was democratic in the best 
sense; not democratic in admitting every 
one to the advantages of the higher educa- 
tion, but democratic in its selection for 
this purpose of the “ best minds,” whether 
they were found in the plantation mansion 
or in the mountain hovel. It was his 
conception that the state owed a primary 
education to every boy and girl, and a 
secondary and university education to 
every boy who was exceptionally qualified 
to receive it. The application of this 
formula to our educational system would 
solve many of the problems, not only of 
the educational system itself, but also of 
the social and industrial structure. 


A New Way to Defeat Constitutional 
Amendments 


RESENT indications point strongly 
to the defeat of the child labor 


amendment. How much this fail- 
ure is due to the inherent weaknesses of 
the measure itself, and how much to 
the extremely capable campaign waged 
against it, is not yet apparent. Yet its 
enemies, though they seem likely to de- 
feat this latest attempt to change the 
Constitution, have themselves really 
added an amendment of their own—not 
the less effective because unwritten. The 
Constitution provides its own system of 
growth. After Congress has passed the 
amendment, then two thirds of the state 
legislatures, or of conventions called 
for this particular purpose, must ratify. 
There is no provision for a popular 
vote. But why not take such a popular 
vote merely for the sake of sounding 
public opinion, and of informing legisla- 
tors of the popular will? Such a vote, 
however, is purely informal; it has no 
binding force on the legislature; yet the 
conviction is unquestionably justified that 


A Rigid Constitution That Has Become Flexible 


no legislature will adopt an amendment 
against which the state has voted its 
disapproval. 

The belief is still general that the pres- 
ent prohibition law would never have 
been passed if the question had been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote. Acting on this 
cue, the enemies of the most recently sug- 
gested change in the Constitution brought 
about a referendum in Massachusetts. 
The popular vote was 695,119 against and 
247,221 in favor. Though this method 
of testing public sentiment can be de- 
fended, this Massachusetts proceeding 
was not entirely creditable. It is hard 
to believe that the question was fairly 
discussed. The opponents of the measure, 
led by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, had plenty of money to spend, 
while the advocates had practically 
nothing. Tons of “literature” against 
the amendment flooded the state, full 
page advertisements were published in 
the newspapers, the radio was used 
three times a week. There seems ground 
for the charge that misrepresentations 
were spread broadcast. The enemy as- 
serted that the amendment originated in 
Soviet Russia. They assailed it as a plan 
to “nationalize the children’”—to take 
them from their parents and toplace them, 
for all purposes, under government con- 
trol, thus adopting a well-known item in 
the socialistic program. They made a 
particular appeal to farmers; under the 
amendment they declared that boys 
would not be permitted to milk the cows 
or girls to help the mothers with the 
broom and dishes. They informed Ro- 
man Catholics, who cast 40 per cent. of 
the vote in Massachusetts, that the real 
intention of the amendment was to take 
the control of education from the states 
and give Congress the right to destroy 
parochial schools. The fact that Father 
John A. Ryan, Professor at the Catholic 
University of America, assisted in drafting 
the amendment and is to-day one of its 
strongest advocates, discloses the absurd- 
ity of this latter contention. 

There are rational arguments against 
giving Congress power to “limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 
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eighteen” years of age. It is another 
extension of Federal powers over the 
rights of the states; the failure of Federal 
prohibition is not a strong argument for 
the creation of another bureau to enforce 
Federal statutes; the possible prohibition 
of “child” labor up to the age of eighteen, 
when “persons” are hardly children, has 
alienated many who might otherwise 
have endorsed the change. The critics 
of the amendment who urge these points 
of view are entitled to respect, and it is 
unfortunate that the measure cannot be 
argued on its merits. 

The one evident fact, however, is that 
referenda, in future, will probably play 
an important part in all attempts to 
change the Constitution. The impression 
that the Constitution, as it stands, is 
difficult to amend, is clearly a fallacy. 
The Constitution has been amended four 
times in the last ten years. One way to 
make sure that changes should not be 
hastily made is perhaps the practice 
of a popular vote as a guidance to the 
ratifying bodies. 


Modernism and the Middle Ages 
Meet 


OSSIBLY East and West shall 
p never meet, but that it is entirely 
possible for modernism and the 
Middle Ages to touch elbows, recent 
events in New York have clearly shown. 
Ruskin pointed with scorn at America 
because it had no ruins; this may be one 
reason why this country is at least de- 
termined that it shall have cathedrals— 
certainly the next best things. Moreover, 
we are going to have some fine ones. 
America has developed one art that makes 
us the envy of Europe—the art of build- 
ing; up to the present time, however, this 
has been directed chiefly to commercial 
ends. 

But some of these utilitarian buildings 
are things of great and delicate beauty. 
That form of aspiration inherent in 
American business is as majestically 
symbolized in the Woolworth Building as 
is the unquestioning faith of the Middle 
Ages in Amiens Cathedral. And the 
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American can have some satisfaction, as 
he gazes at it, in the realization that this 
is something the Middle Ages could never 
have done—indeed, something that only 
an American could have done. 

American architects assert, perhaps 
with undue boldness, that even in a mat- 
ter so characteristically middle age as 
cathedrals, they can teach the old masters 
a few tricks. Perhaps not in delicacy of 
detail, in lace-like carvings, in rose win- 
dows, in all that fineness of execution 
that comes from the skilled hand of the 
individual craftsman and artist, but cer- 
tainly in outline. The medizval archi- 
tects were limited by the stone and wood 
and mortar that formed their materials. 
But the moderns have a new material— 
steel. With this they can form arches 
and curves and other new and beautiful 
architectural groupings entirely beyond 
the scope of the old-timers. After all, 
the first requisite of a cathedral is that it 
shall stand, but this is by no means the 
problem to American architects that it 
was to Michelangelo. 

“Structural shapes,” as catalogued by 
the United States Steel Company, have 
an ugly sound and are usually forbidding, 
but, designed by an artist, and hidden in 
a building by stone, they can become 
things of great beauty. Three great 
cathedrals are now under way in this 
country—one in New York, one in Wash- 
ington, and one, for the Roman Catholic 
Church, in Baltimore. Their artistic 
worth will not be apparent until they are 
finished. The extent to which their 
architects have used the new resources 
in designing them likewise will not be 
known until then. But what the mediz- 
valists could have done, by combining 
American building devices and materials 
with their unparalleled gift for beauty, 
dazzles the imagination. 


Poison Gas and the Rules of Warfare 


NEW interest has been aroused in 
poison gas as a consequence of 
more or less indefinite but ex- 


tremely alarming reports of the secret 
activities of many nations in developing 








this new engine of warfare. The day is 
foreseen when a few airplanes, settling 
over New York and London, can destroy 
the larger number of the inhabitants. The 
use of gas against civilian populations, 
indeed, is its most frightful aspect. In 
the next war, according to these prophets, 
non-combatants will be unknown; under 
modern conditions, every woman, man, 
or child is an actual or a potential con- 
tributor to military power, and thus 
is legitimate game for shot, shell, or gas. 
The wiping out of these lives, previously 
regarded as immune to attack, is not only 
justifiable, but, because of the develop- 
ment of gas as a weapon, entirely possible. 

Yet it is not at once apparent, even 
granting the terrible possibilities of gas 
attack—a point upon which scientists 
are not agreed—that the principles of 
warfare are greatly changed. The course 
of war, a horrid incongruity at its 
best, has developed along the most para- 
doxical lines. When its weapons were 
least dangerous the extremest barbarity 
prevailed in its conduct. As the instru- 
ments of warfare became more horrible 
and destructive, the rules governing its 
practitioners have become more humane. 
In the days of bows and arrows, civilian 
populations, once in the clutch of the 
enemy, were massacred or sold into 
slavery. With the invention of gun- 
powder, muskets, artillery, and shrapnel, a 
code of so-called “civilized warfare” won 
its way into general acceptance. It 
seems hardly logical that the mere dis- 
covery of a new form of killing human 
beings should cause the modern world to 
relapse into the wartime morals of the 
caveman, or even of the Roman generals. 

The value of civilian populations as 
auxiliaries to the fighting forces is nothing 
new. Doubtless old men, women, and 
children, ages ago, helped their absent 
warriors by making their bowsand arrows. 
Certainly the civilian populations, both 
North and South, were indispensable to 
munitioning, clothing, and provisioning 
the armies that fought our own Civil 
War. Doubtless the “home front” was 
better organized in the World War than 
in any of its predecessors, but that was 
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because the armies were much larger and 
war itself had become more of a science. 
This fact introduces no new principle 
into its practice; there is no_ better 
reason why non-combatants should be 
massacred now than in the time of Grant 
and Lee. To insist on their sacrifice is 
merely another way of saying that civili- 
zation has retrogressed and that the emo- 
tion of pity, which in itself is one of the 
most effective ways of testing human 
advancement, has suffered an eclipse. 

The possibility of destroying a civilian 
population by gas attack does not neces- 
sitate a revision of the rules of warfare. 
There has never been a time in history 
when an enemy army could not destroy 
the inhabitants of a city, once it had got 
that city in its power. In the days of 
Alva in the Netherlands, this was the 
regular procedure. Once the Spanish 
armies had reduced a stronghold by 
starvation, or captured it by assault, men, 
women, children, and babes in arms were 
indiscriminately put to the sword. 

The right of surrender, however, is now 
generally recognized; that is one of the 
“rules of civilized warfare” which it has 
taken ages to evolve. If a fleet of battle- 
ships should approach New York it 
would first be necessary to meet the de- 
fending American fleets and the shore 
batteries. Once these had been van- 
quished, the city would be at its mercy, 
and would surrender. Is it conceivable 
that any enemy now known would refuse 
to accept this surrender, but continue 
bombarding the defenseless port until it 
was laid in ashes and all its inhabitants 
killed? Yet that is the new martial code 
which the present alarmists foresee. An 
attack by airplanes armed with gas would 
follow precisely the same program. Be- 
fore the aérial navy could assail New York 
it would first have to give battle to our 
own air fleet. If victorious, then New 
York would accept the inevitable, sur- 
render, the foe would hold its gas in 
reserve and take possession. The object 
of a gas attack, like a navy attack, would 
be to accomplish a definite objective— 
destroy enemy resistance and gain pos- 
session of the enemy’s resources and 
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territory, and there is little reason to 
believe that the present condition of 
humanity has retrograded to the point 
where unnecessary destruction of innocent 
non-combatants will again become the 
accepted rule. 

If gas is destined to be as dangerous a 
weapon as its advocates now foresee, 
it is the business of the United States to 
develop its air forces and thus make 
certain that no hostile air navy can ever 
get near enough to bombard our coast 
cities and force their surrender. That, 
and the preparation of gas defense and 
gas attack of our own, are the chief profits 
to be derived from the present discussion. 


A New Type of American Ambassador 
in London 


HE tradition that the American 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s shall represent American 
letters or the highest phases of American 
professional life is broken by the selection 
of Mr. Alanson Bigelow Houghton for 
that post. Mr. Houghton is not a poet 
or literary critic or historian or journalist 
or distinguished lawyer, as most of his 
predecessors have been; he is that 
peculiarly native product of this country 
—a successful business man. Yet he isa 
business man of the type of the late J. P. 
Morgan rather than of the type of the 
unschooled, uncultivated, dominant Amer- 
icans who have played so influential a rédle 
in the industrial history of this country. 
The preparation for Mr. Houghton’s 
career as a glass maker was a four years’ 
course at Harvard, followed by graduate 
work at Gottingen, Berlin, and Paris. 
This equipment naturally proved a 
great advantage in Germany, where Mr. 
Houghton has been ambassador for the 
last three years. His problems there 
were largely business problems, for the 
immediate future in Europe is necessarily 
one of industrial recuperation. He suc- 


eeded in establishing congenial relations 
with the German people by his remark, on 
his arrival in 1921, that he should keep 
in his mind, not the eighteen months of 
warfare between Germany and the United 
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States, but “the far more than a hundred 
years of peace and friendship and abun- 
dant good will.” 

Mr. Houghton won additional prestige 
as an ambassador by his comprehensive 
knowledge of the present European prob- 
lem which, in its details, is certainly 
enough to tax the ablest business brains 
developed by this country. Bismarck 
once said that only two men in Europe 
had ever understood the Schleswig- 
Holstein question—himself and a dis- 
tinguished German at that time in a 
lunatic asylum. How many persons have 
gone crazy studying the present com- 
plexities of Europe is not recorded, yet 
every day the details are getting more 
numerous, and it certainly needs a patient 
and perceiving mind to grasp them in 
logical sequence. Mr. Houghton is re- 
garded as one of the greatest authorities 
on this problem. His grasp of treaties, 
agreements, reparations, and the eco- 
nomic facts that underlie the European 
situation is said to be one of the marvels 
of diplomacy. 

This knowledge enabled him to render 
great service in the devising of the Dawes 
plan, and is chiefly responsible for his 
promotion to the London Embassy. It is 
a time when his experience in business 
and finance, built upon the basis of a 
liberal education, should prove most use- 
ful to a groping world, and in itself ex- 
plains why his appointment to the Court 
of St. James’s has met with such general 
approbation. 


The West in the Saddle? 


| newspapers have not over- 
looked the fact that the most im- 
portant committees of the Senate, 
under the present Republican régime, 
are held by gentlemen from states west 
of the Mississippi. That Senator Borah, 
from a state so distant from Europe as 
Idaho, should succeed Senator Lodge as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; that Senator Smoot, of the 
agricultural state of Utah, should lead 
the committee most interesting to the 
manufacturing regions, that on finance, 
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which, among other things, frames tariff 
bills; that Senator Warren, of Wyoming, 
one of the least affluent and least populous 
commonwealths, should lead the com- 
mittee that handles appropriation bills— 
these facts may seem somewhat incon- 
gruous to the rich communities of the 
Atlantic region, though probably the 
states so honored see nothing strange or 
unfitting in the new dispensation. Only 
two important Senate chairmanships are 
held by Easterners, Military Affairs 
(Wadsworth of New York) and Naval 
Affairs (Hale of Maine), while the only 
Southern state that bulks large is South 
Carolina, whose Senator, Smith, is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

There is no significance in this last 
appointment, for South Carolina owes 
its present importance chiefly to the 
activities of Senator La Follette and his 
Senatorial sympathizers, who brought 
about his selection in order to forestall the 
natural choice—Senator Cummins of 
lowa. But there is little more significance 
in the chairmanships that superficially 
indicate a shifting of political power to 
the great region west of the Mississippi 
River. Under the Wilson Administra- 
tion, most of the great chairmanships 
were occupied by Senators from the 
Southern states, hence the cry generally 
raised that “the South is in the saddle.” 
But the South owed this preéminence 
to two circumstances: the administration 
was Democratic, and the South had 
developed the habit of reélecting its 
Senators. 

Nor does this present situation mean 
that the “West is in the saddle” in the 
sense that the West, because of its greater 
statesmanship or political skill, has suc- 
ceeded in absorbing undue power. So 
long as the seniority rule prevails in the 
promotion to chairmanships, the particu- 
lar persons who hold them mean nothing 
except that the man who lives longest, 
and is most regularly reélected, will 
ultimately rise to supreme position. 
Talent has nothing to do with committee 
chairmanships, either in the lower or 
upper chamber. The chairman obtains 
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his post in the same way as the Dean of 
the Diplomatic Corps—by length of 
service. Occasionally a revolution may 
take place, such as the fight made on 
Senator Cummins by the radicals, but 
that is so exceptional that it does not 
affect the general rule. Some day reason 
may control committee chairmanships, 
and men may be selected because of 
fitness; until that time comes, however, 
these important positions will be of no 
consequence in estimating the regional 
shiftings of political power. 


A Plan to Keep Out Illegal 
Immigrants 


YEAR’S experiment with the new 

immigration law has sufficiently 

called attention to one of its 
defects. So long as immigrants land at 
the regular stations, from steamships, 
there is little difficulty in keeping out 
illegal aliens. In the matter of the Cana- 
dian border there is not much trouble, 
for the Canadian laws are fairly restric- 
tive and admit few immigrants that would 
be excluded from the United States. 
Doubtless there is some smuggling across 
the Canadian line, and there may be a 
developing industry in “immigrant run- 
ning”’ fleets along the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, but the great problem is the 
Mexican boundary. 

This is a stretch of more than a thou- 
sand miles which is almost impossible 
to patrol. Thousands of Mexicans cross 
every year whom the immigration laws 
would exclude, for very few could pass the 
literacy test—with the result that slums 
of Mexican peons are developing in most 
cities west of the Mississippi River. It 
is the belief of the immigration authorities 
that large numbers of prohibited Euro- 
peans find their way into this country by 
the same route. Cuba forms a conven- 
ient half-way station for this kind of 
“bootlegging” as it does for violations 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It is difficult, some authorities say 
impossible, to stop this illegal traffic by 
ordinary methods—inspection, patrol, 
and the like. Yet, until it is stopped, the 
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immigration question can hardly be re- 
garded as well in hand. For this reason, 
sentiment is rapidly focussing upon the 
one effective and comparatively simple 
manner of checking the evil: by the reg- 
istration of all aliens. 

Americans who travel in foreign coun- 
tries will understand what this means. 
Practically all Europe registers its alien 
residents, merely as a precaution for 
the public safety. The more easy-going 
United States neglects to do so, even 
when it has a more compelling reason 
than any European country. If every 
alien were required to appear at regular 
intervals, explain his reason for being in 
this country, and prove his right to 
American residence, the business of smug- 
gling immigrants would soon come to an 


end. Representative Aswell has intro-— 
duced a bill providing for such registra- ' 


tion. It will probably be opposed by 
the forces that invariably unite against 
all attempts to improve the quality of 
our citizenship, but it should receive the 
serious attention of Congress. 


“‘Commercialization” of the 
American University 


WO coincident happenings have 
brought upon Harvard University 

’ the criticism of many of her most 
devoted sons. Ma George F. Baker, the 
great New York banker and capitalist, 
has given the University $5,000,000 for 
the endowment of the School of Business 
Adminfstration. On the other hand, 
Professor George P. Baker, for many 
years the successful conductor of a course 
in the drama and dramatic writing, has 
resigned from the faculty, to accept a 
professorship in his chosen subject at 
Yale, which has obtained a fund of 
$1,000,000 as an endowment for his work. 
Here the lovers of contrast have two 
George Bakers—one a great capitalist, 
the other a man who has devoted his life 
to the arts! The commercialization of 
American education, the disappearance 
of the classics as required subjects, and 
the dominance of utilitarianism are 
favorite themes with those who still cling 
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to the “humanities” as the chief essentials 
to the completely rounded and cultivated 
American, and inevitably the episode of 
the two Bakers at Harvard has started 
the discussion of the question anew. 

But the two proceedings are entirely 
unrelated. Whether a great educational 
institution wishes to maintain a school 
of dramatic writing as part of its academic 
work is a question that it can presum- 
ably decide on its merits. Journalists 
are not unanimous in regarding schools of 
journalism as unqualifiedly successful 
in turningout journalists, and a university 
may abandon such work as instruction in 
play-writing without necessarily sur- 
rendering its heritage of intellect and the 
arts. Similarly, it is not entirely clear 
that a separate school, devoted to teach- 
ing the principles and practice of modern 
business, is an abandonment of the pur- 
poses for which a university exists. That 
purpose is to enrich American life and 
make its contribution to promoting wel- 
fare on democratic lines. 

A university that includes modern 
business within its scope might properly 
be regarded as widening rather than 
narrowing its activities. It indicates at 
least that it is marching with its age and 
placing itself immediately in touch with 
the largest concerns that make up the 
fabric known as civilization. In the 
Middle Ages, the chief concern of the 
university was the church and religion; 
as late as the seventeenth century Yale 
and Harvard were established largely for 
the purpose of training clergymen—in 
its way almost as “ practical” an end as 
the development of business men. The 
organization of schools of medicine and 
law, to say nothing of engineering de- 
partments, was also a concession to the 
useful, as distinguished from the purely 
intellectual and “cultural.” The purpose 
of these schools is to teach men definite 
trades, by which they may earn a living— 
sometimes a very good one—and inci- 
dentally serve society. Their existence 
causes no cry of “commercialization.” 
But “business” also is an important 
element in American life. 

Whether the university can appropri- 
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ately include this in its efforts depends 
entirely upon the practical question 
whether it can be taught. If the univer- 
sity can train business executives as it 
trains preachers, lawyers, and physicians 
and surgeons, there is every reason why 
it should do so. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, 
that Harvard College, as well as Yale 
College and Princeton College, hold their 
old place as the foundation of the univer- 
sity structure, that they grow year by 
year in resources, material and spiritual, 
that their main purpose is general educa- 
tion, and that four years in the “arts” 
is a desirable, almost an essential prepara- 
tion to that specialized training which the 
technical schools provide—theology, law, 
medicine, and now business. Why should 
not “business men” have the foundation 
of a liberal education, like doctors and 
lawyers? 


The Great Prophet of ‘ Honest Graft” 


HE immortality that will attach 

to the name of George Washington 

Plunkitt, the latest of the old 
time Tammany leaders to depart for the 
eternal wigwam, promises to be far 
more indelible than the fame of Tweed, 
Croker, and especially of his dull and 
colorless chief, Charles Francis Murphy. 
Mr. Plunkitt did something far greater 
than his predecessors and associates. He 
created a living phrase. Previous Tam- 
many bosses merely robbed the city 
treasury and blackmailed the vicious char- 
acters that are a part of metropolitan life; 
but Plunkitt is the only Tammany satrap 
who made a contribution to literature and 
permanently enriched the English lan- 
guage. “Honest graft!” Few modern 
Shakespeares have ever done anything 
better than that. Emitted one confi- 
dential morning from his office—a boot- 
black stand in the cellar of the Tweed 
court house—to an old time reporter of 
the New York Evening Post, the magic 
words took wing to all quarters of the 
earth and thenceforth became a perma- 
nent part of the American political vo- 
cabulary. 


It was an electric flash of literary genius 
because it enshrined in two fine old Anglo- 
Saxon words a phase of American muni- 
cipal politics for which more scholarly 
writers had long sought a name and a 
description. “Graft,” a word borrowed 
from the argot of thieves, for decades used 
by them as a synonym for loot, had lately 
been popularized by Josiah Flint’s book 
“The World of Graft,” a classic descrip- 
tion of the achievements and lives of 
pickpockets and burglars. This word, 
after the publication of Flint’s book, was 
taken over by political writers to describe 
the sordid profits certain thrifty gentle- 
men derived from political activity. It 
was an appropriate adaptation, but 
Plunkitt resented it as applied to his own 
winnings in the great municipal game. 
He had made a fortune as a Tammany 
district leader—that he did not deny— 
but not through graft! 

When a man exacts tribute from gam- 
blers, saloon-keepers, street walkers, and 
the like for the privilege of breaking the 
law, or dips his fingers in the municipal 
till—that, said this namesake of George 
Washington, was “graft.” Not that sort 
of thing for him! But suppose that the 
city is going to build a new public school. 
Obviously the building must rest on a 
certain piece of ground. Some one tells 
Mr. Plunkitt where the site is likely to 
be, and that diligent gentleman quietly 
buys it at a low price; when the time has 
arrived for building operations, naturally 
the city is forced to acquire Mr. Plunkitt’s 
plot, at a price much higher than it cost 
him. Such a transaction is “honest 
graft,” and in that way, Mr. Plunkitt 
explained, he and many other Tammany 
men had made great fortunes. It is a 
phrase that will live as long as the thing 
it describes. It was a bad thing for 
Tammany Hall at the moment, however, 
for Mr. Plunkitt was unfortunate enough 
to take mankind into his confidence in the 
course of a hot municipal campaign. 
Tammany lost at the polls; Seth Low 
became Mayor of New York, and the ex- 
perts declared that those two words, 
“Honest Graft,”” had caused the great 
revolution. 
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A Third Term for Coolidgep 


The Beginning of an “Era of Good Feeling” Gives the 
New National Administration a Favorable Opportunity 
for the Solution of Great Problems Which Lie Ahead 


By MARK 


S CALVIN COOLIDGE becomes 
President of the United States 
in his own right by virtue 
of one of the most impres- 
sive pluralities ever given a 

Presidential candidate, the thought nat- 
urally arising in the minds of many 
politicians is: “Will he, like Roosevelt, 
seek a third term?” 

“T am no longer a political accident,” 
Roosevelt was quoted as saying when he 
became President in 1905 by virtue of a 
similar victory and under analogous cir- 
cumstances. 

President Coolidge might say the same 
thing with more aptness, because he be- 
came the Republican Vice-Presidential 
Candidate in 1920 when machine plans 
went awry, and an Oregon delegate was 
quick to sweep the convention for him 
before the bosses could act. Roosevelt 
became the Vice-Presidential candidate in 
1900 because the Republican bosses 
wanted to force him into the political 
cloister of the Vice-Presidency. Boss 
Platt of New York was quoted as saying 
that they wanted Roosevelt “to take the 
veil.” ’ 

If the reticent Coolidge has made any 
remark about “political accidents” the 
public does not know of it yet. Certainly 
he has made no declaration like that made 
by Roosevelt after he had learned of his 
own victory at the polls: 


On the Fourth of March next I shall have 
served three and a half years, and this three 
and a half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and 
not the form. Under no circumstances 


will | be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 


SULLIVAN 


That Roosevelt was not renominated in 
1908, although he could have been by 
merely saying the word, that he lived up to 
the pledge, does not matter. If Coolidge 
now should repeat the pledge made by 
Roosevelt, cynical critics would merely 
repeat the doubts of its good faith. 
Moreover, the circumstances in the cases 
of Roosevelt and Coolidge are somewhat 
different. Roosevelt had served three 
and a half years, or nearly a full Presi- 
dential term, before he was elected Presi- 
dent in his own right. Coolidge served 
nineteen months of the unexpired term, 
less than half a full term. 


PASSING OF THE THIRD TERM BOGEY 


INALLY, there is not now the feeling 
against a third term that there was 
twenty years ago. Twenty years age 
there was still current, in the very deeps 
of American political instinct, that ap- 
prehension about kings and dynasties 
that had existed at the birth of the Re- 
public, and had caused Washington to 
make the first of the declarations against 
a third term, and thus start the tradition. 
Just why our apprehension has become 
dissipated it would be difficult to say posi- 
tively. Probably the fact that things 
have gone so badly with kings and dynas- 
ties during recent years, the clear fact 
that they are a passing institution, may 
be the cause for our having so little ap- 
prehension about one arising in our own 
country. 

In any event, the suspicion against a 
third term—whether a third full term of 
four years, or a third term in the sense 
that Coolidge’s would be after 1920, if he 
should have one—that has largely gone 
out of American politics. The nomina- 
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tion of Roosevelt in 1912, although that 
nomination did not happen to lead to his 
election, was sufficient evidence of the 
passing of the third term bogey. And in 
1920, if Wilson had happened to be in 
good health, there need be little doubt 
that he would have been nominated for a 
third term. 


STRONGER THAN ROOSEVELT 


OOLIDGE begins his term with 
more willing support from his own 
party, and with weaker opposition, than 
Roosevelt had. It is true that Roose- 
velt’s election in 1904, when Missouri 
went Republican for the first time, marked 
high tide for the Republican party and low 
tide for the Democrats, at least in the 
period between the Civil War and 1904. 
But the weakness of the opposition to 
Coolidge and the division within it, causes 
him to be more strongly entrenched than 
Roosevelt was in 1905. 

Some one ought to have the in- 
genuity to coin some phrase to fit 
Coolidge’s situation. Doubtless, before 
long, some one will. It is a definite 
situation, and lends itself to definiteness 
of description. One person, attempting 
to picture it, has said it is like the “era of 
good feeling” of an earlier generation of 
American history. That isn’t quite it; 
but in any event the practical facts are 
that as Coolidge begins his term the op- 
position to him—one might express the 
spirit of it more accurately by calling it 
the dissent from him— consists, all told, 
of a minority of the voters; and that 
minority, so far as concerns organization 
and leadership, is divided into three 
parts, practically equal—with two, at 
least, of the three parts, and possibly all 
of them, opposing each other more 
strongly than they oppose Coolidge. 

During January there were pending 
three projects which, though two of them 
were headed off for reasons of emollient 
expediency, were accurate symbols of the 
divisions among the opposition to Cool- 
idge. One third of it, the La Follette 
party, was about to hold a conference at 
Chicago. And within the Democratic 
party, one group, led from New York, was 


Help the Administration 


considering a conference which would have 
reflected the “old guard” spirit of a more 
or less conservative group of leaders; while 
another group, led from the South and 
West, was laying plans to hold a con- 
ference, the avowed purpose of which was 
to drive the Northern and Eastern leaders 
of the Democratic party into the Atlantic 
Ocean. These factional conferences of 
Democrats were decried by those who said, 
quite accurately, that conferences at that 
time, or any time in the near future, would 
be sure to think and act in terms of the 
recent past, in terms of the New York 
convention of last summer; and could 
have no other result than to deepen the 
cleavages that there arose. The counsel 
that deplored this said, in effect: “Wait; 
let new conditions emerge as they may; 
let new issues arise; and perhaps we can 
keep the party united.” 


POLITICAL GOOD LUCK 


HAT, of course, was the wiser coun- 

sel, for the preservation of the 
Democratic party and for such hope of 
future power as it may contain. And 
yet, the cleavage is there, too angry to be 
kept silent. In the Senate debates during 
the winter, again and again, Democratic 
Senators not only separated into opposing 
groups as respects their voting; but actu- 
ally fell into the public recrimination 
which was the expression, too ardent to be 
kept silent, of fundamentally different 
points of view. 

For example, the Democrat, Walsh of 
Montana, reproving the Democrat, Bruce 
of Maryland; the Democrat, Harrison 
of Mississippi, reproving the Democrat, 
Dial of South Carolina; the Democrat, 
Robinson of Arkansas, reproving even a 
Republican, Norris, of Nebraska, because 
the latter had used unjustified terms in 
referring to President Coolidge—all that 
was merely the irrepressible evidence of 
the existence of two different types of 
mind within the Democratic party, types 
of mind rather more distant from one 
another than either of them is from any- 
thing that can be called a typical Re- 
publican mind. All of which constitutes 
a very considerable contribution to the 
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political good fortune of President Cool- 
idge. 

Not only are political conditions thus 
favorable to Coolidge, but economic condi- 
tions, as they stand at present, are even 
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The farmers, except for one group, the 
live stock raisers, have been the benefici- 
aries of prices and conditions which a year 
ago would have seemed almost too good to 
hope for. Among security holders there 
has been such a rise in market values as is 


more so. If it seems cynical to say that 


economic condi- 
tions are frequently 
more important 
than principles, in 
practical politics, 
read the letters, just 
now being pub- 
lished, written by 
two practical politi- 
cians. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, writing to 
Roosevelt in 1902, 
tells him he has just 
made a careful sur- 
vey, and that the 
Republicans could 
expect to win the 
Congressional elec- 
tions but for one 
thing—the price of 
coal. 

Lodge explains in 
the shortest and 
simplest words that 
the November elec- 
tion monthis a time 
of cold weather in 
New England, and 
that if the price of 
coal is high, the peo- 
plewill vote against 
the party in power. 
Roosevelt replies 
that the President 
of the United States 








Vice-Presidents Who Became 
Presidents 


Since 1789 six Vice-Presidents have 
succeeded to the office of chief executive 
on the death of the President, but only 
two of them have been approved by the 
people at the following election: 


John Tyler became President upon the death 
of William Henry Harrison, within a 
month after his inauguration, in 1841; 
accepted, but later declined, nomination 
by a rump convention in 1844. 


Millard Fillmore succeeded to the Presidency 
upon the death of Zachary Taylor, in 1850; 
he was not a candidate in 1852, though 
four years later he was nominated by the 
Know-Nothing convention and defeated. 


Andrew Johnson was President for almost a 
complete term, after the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, in 1865; not renomi- 
nated. 


Chester A. Arthur became President upon 
the death of James A. Garfield, in 1881; 
not renominated. 


Theodore Roosevelt went to the White House 
after the assassination of McKinley, in 
1go1, and he was the first Vice-President 
to succeed his chief and then to be elected 
in the next Presidential campaign. 


Calvin Coolidge succeeded to the Presidency 
upon the death of Warren G. Harding, 
August 2, 1923; nominated and elected in 
November, 1924. 








without any prece- 
dent, except one, for 
twenty-five years. 
The railroads are 
the beneficiaries of a 
combination of ton- 
nage, profits, and 
public attitude to- 
ward them, that is 
literally without 
precedent for 
twenty-five years. 
In industry there 
are practically no 
strikes and practi- 
cally no unemploy- 
ment. 


“THIS IS GOOD 
ENOUGH FOR ME” 


ITH all this 

goes what is 
almost a miracle of 
public psychology, 
what may be de- 
scribed as a kind of 
aggressive content- 
ment, something 
like a passion 
against proposals of 
change. 

Senator Norris of 
Nebraska talked, 
with the aid of afew 
supporters, almost 








has no authority to compel a settlement of 
a coal strike; and Lodge answers, quite 
urbanely, but very directly, that the head 
of the Republican party must find a way. 
Roosevelt settled it, three weeks before 
the election, just about the time New 
England is starting up its furnaces for 
the winter. 

As Coolidge takes office, economic 
conditions combine to cause satisfaction 
with his administration in a way that is 
literally without precedent. 


six weeks, from the beginning of Decem- 
ber to the middle of January, for the 
government operation of Muscle Shoals, 
and against private operation of it accord- 
ing to the traditions of the American 
economic point of view. He got nowhere. 
Twice the innovation of government 
operation was voted on, and twice voted 
down decisively. 

And if, from the votes Norris got for his 
point of view, there had been deducted 
the ones that came to him for geographi- 
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cal or partisan reasons; if the votes Norris 
got for government operation had been 
confined to those who believe in it and 
wanted to bring it about in the case of 
Muscle Shoals—in that event it would 
have been realized how slight is the senti- 
ment for any fundamental change in the 
basis of economic organization in America. 

The leaders of radical thought in Con- 
-gress realized it, and made a gesture of 
throwing up their hands and saying 
“What’s the use?” La Follette’s friends 
announced he was going to Florida to 
rest; and practically all the radicals, 
among themselves and to their friends, 
said the state of mind of the country was 
such that it was no use trying to make 
headway with proposals that convey the 
idea of change. 

Those who deplore the eclipse of the rad- 
ical point of view, and that larger group 
who, for reasons either of personal tem- 
perament or of partisan politics, deplore 
the prevailing contentment with things 
as they are, express their disgust by means 
of a figure of speech borrowed from the 
intimacies of agriculture, saying, “The 
American people have got their noses in 
the trough of prosperity and won’t listen 
to anything.” 

Without endorsing the figure of speech, 
one may safely assent to the facts: that 
the ‘American people, as Coolidge is 
inaugurated, are preoccupied with work 
and business; that they are prevailingly 
satisfied either with the existing partition 
of the fruits of business, or with the op- 
portunity which the American social sys- 
tem holds out for the energetic and 
ambitious to get more; that they look 
upon Coolidge as the exponent and pro- 
tector of the existing social system; and 
that the present is prosperous and the 
future promising. 


BUT, JUST AROUND THE CORNER— 


F THE specific problems that any 

one can foresee confidently as likely 
to arise in the Coolidge Administration, 
many are of such a character that the 
decision or outcome would have a good 
deal of effect on business prosperity. The 
farmers, except one class, are now doing 





well. But many of their leaders, without 
being pessimistic, cannot persuade them- 
selves to be certain that this prosperity 
of the farmer will continue. 

Out of the pressure from them, and as 
the fruit of the past three years of thought 
and experiment at Washington, the 
present crystallized belief and intention 
held by the Coolidge Administration is 
that the one thing necessary for the 
farmer and possible for the Government is 
organization of the business of selling. 
It is the business side of farming, and 
especially the marketing side of it, that 
calls for the next attention. In any 
event, that is the side of marketing about 
which the administration expects to take 
action. 

That is the reason President Coolidge 
wanted Hoover to move over from the 
Department of Commerce and become 
Secretary of Agriculture. All the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture who have filled the 
office since the Department was started 
have been preoccupied mainly with the 
scientific side of farming, with enabling 
the farmer to raise larger crops, to combat 
insect enemies, to economize labor, to 
avail himself of new varieties of seed. 
What has been accomplished by all this 
is an epic. With this accomplished, the 
need is that the farmer should get more 
for his crop. 

As Senator Borah put the figures, in a 
speech in January, the farm crops of the 
United States are sold to the consumer for 
an aggregate of $22,500,000,000, out of 
which the farmer receives only about one 
third, $7,500,000,000. Of the “spread” 
between the price at which the farmer 
sells and the price the consumer pays, 
some, though relatively not a great deal, 
is consumed in freight rates. And one 
of the recommendations which the official 
Agricultural Commission made to Presi- 
dent Coolidge was, that there should be a 
reorganization of the freight rate struc- 
ture so as to bring about a reduction in 
rates for some farm products. That will 
be energetically pressed, either from the 
White House or from the powerful farmer 
influence in Congress. 

A whole group of problems is embraced 
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in the general purpose, or at least the 
desire, to keep business stable. In the 
past it has been universally accepted that 
a period of business prosperity such as is 
now starting, should go on through a 
cycle so familiar as to be regarded as 
almost a law of nature; that the volume 
should increase, the momentum of activity 
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are men in the administration who be- 
lieve it is possible, by operating through 
trade organizations, to restrain individual 
business men from excessive buying and 
from excessive marking up of the selling 
prices of their commodities. Whether 
this hope is well founded we shall be able 
to learn a considerable time before the 


should increase, and 
prices should in- 
crease to a maxi- 
mum height; and 
that there should 
then arrive a reduc- 
tion of activity end- 
ing in a period of 
depression. That 
cycle has always 
been normal. There 
are men in the ad- 
ministration who 
hope it need no 
longer be necessary. 
They think that the 
mere existence of 
the Federal Reserve 
system makes un- 
necessary the kind 
of banking or cur- 
rency crisis that 
used to arrive once 
every so often. 





The Farmer and Europe 


The Dawes plan “gave a certain tone 
of confidence to the situation and un- 
doubtedly contributed to some extent 
to the betterment of conditions so far 
as the foreign market for farm pro- 
duction was concerned, but while I do 
not disparage the value of the Dawes 
plan, yet if I owned a farm and its 
value depended upon the ultimate suc- 
cess of that plan without some other 
things of very great moment being done, 
I should be willing to part with my 
hogs at the first opportunity. 

“TI mention this not in the way ‘of 
criticism, but of a suggestion that those 
who believe that the farm question in 
this country has been settled either by 
the crop failures abroad or the Dawes 
plan alone, it seems to me, have made 
the serious mistake of attributing to 
temporary relief that which we would 
hope might ultimately become perma- 


Coolidge Adminis- 
tration ends. j 

Unquestionably 
there is something: 
new in the world of 
business, something 
that seems, at least, 
to run counter to 
orthodox economic 
doctrines. Accord- 
ing to the orthodox 
doctrine, when a 
period of business 
depression comes, 
the manufacturer, 
finding himself un- 
able to sell, reduces 
prices, and keeps on 
reducing them until 
he reaches the point 
where the consumer 
can again begin to 
buy. 

But apply. that 








Further than this, 
they even believe it 
is possible to re- 
strain the psycho- 


January 12, 1925. 





nent relief.”"—Senator Borah, 
Speech before the United States Senate, 


in a ancient theory to 
the case of Henry 
Ford. Mr. Ford 


makes and sells an 








logical factor which 

generally underlies the succession of ac- 
tivity and depression. Business to-day 
is compactly organized. In practically 
every trade there are associations that 
make possible the access to common 
information. 

The mere existence of this information, 
the very great increase in the quantity 
and use of statistics, the existence of a 
whole school of experts whose business it 
is to watch and forecast the successive 
Stages of business cycles—all that, it is 
hoped, makes it possible to check those 
excesses into which business men are 
tempted at the height of prosperity, and 
which in turn result in depression. There 


extraordinary 
mechanism at a low price. He is enabled 
to sell it at so low a price because he makes 
and sells upward of five thousand a day. 
Supposea business depression should come. 
Suppose Mr. Ford should be unable to find 
a market for more than, let us say, a thou- 
sand cars a day. Would he or could he, 
under those circumstances, reduce the 
price? Does quantity production of the 
kind exemplified by Mr. Ford introduce 
something new in the world, something 
which supersedes and renders out of date 
the economic theories of the standard 
authors of the Nineteenth Century? — 
As regards labor, also, there is some- 
thing unprecedented in the United States. 
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During all our national existence, we have 
been accustomed to rely on a flowing 
fountain of raw labor from Europe. 

That is now over. Congress, reflecting 
the manifest sentiment of the country, 
decided that there is a social aspect of 
immigration paramount to its economic 
aspect; and has fixed limits such that the 
maximum of immigration that can come 
to America in any one year will be much 
less than three hundred thousand, prob- 
ably less than two hundred thousand. 
The vast majority of Americans regard 
this as sound. But it is going to bring 
in its train some conditions having to do 
with wages, cost of production, and limits 
of business expansion for which there is 
no precedent in our national experience. 

Within a comparatively few weeks 
Henry Ford, needing some steel rails, 
bought 40,000 tons of them from Bel- 
gium at a price described as about six 
dollars a ton less, even after paying the 
import duty, than the price American 
manufacturers were willing to make. 
That eprisode—and there have been others 
in other lines—was a reminder that the 
protective tariff is not a closed question; 
that it may arise to give vexation to that 
hope of stabilized business activity which 
is the reliance of the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration; and that the political aspects of 
it may furnish the Democratic party with 
its much needed issue. 

In the spirit of “ keeping things stable,” 
the spirit | have described as being both 
the hope of the Coolidge Administration 
and the purpose of business leaders—in 
that spirit there has actually been a re- 
fusal by some business leaders to take 
advantage of lower prices from abroad. 
On the authority of Clarence W. Barron, 
owner of the Wall Street Journal, it is 
stated that: 


Belgian steel rails are refused in the United 
States at $10 per ton below the domestic 
price, because railroads must protect the 
American steel industry. . . . 

But street railways and building trades may 
yet bid for foreign steel, unless foreign wages 
or the American tariff, or both, are advanced. 


Theseare but some of the elements that 





The Protective Tariff Not Yet a Closed Question 






threaten the practicability of the hope to 
make and keep America a self-contained 
nation, on a basis of a high standard of 
prosperity, the hope that Mr. Barron sug- 
gests, and approves, in these words: 


Our present prosperity is measurably due to 
the fact that we are willing internally to pay 
higher wages and higher prices to ourselves. 


One would like to hear the comment of 
the orthodox economists on that sentence. 
And also the comment of old-fashioned 
Democrats who looked upon that party 
as having certain historic principles. 

There are yet other problems that this 
administration is bound to confront. Can 
we escape all—there are good reasons why 
we can hope to escape many—of the 
deflation troubles that bedeviled Ameri- 
can politics for thirty-one years following 
the Civil War? Will not the wish to keep 
wages high lead to the temptation of 
inflation? 

Who can forecast the course of gold? 
And the economic and political effects of 
some ways that gold may take? Just 
now, America has an enormous propor- 
tion of the world’s gold. But it is begin- 
ning to flow back to Europe. Up to a 
certain point that flow merely relieves us 
of anembarrassment. But at what point 
will the flow stop? Consider also, that 
the height of wages checks the mining of 
gold, because the amount of gold secured 
is not equal to the cost of the labor in- 
volved. It was anticipated that the gold 
production of the world last year would 
be five hundred millions. Actually it 
was three hundred and twenty-five. In 
the United States last year gold produc- 
tion fell off one half. 

Consider also, the fourteen billions 
owed us abroad. If we are to have a 
tariff so high that Europe cannot send us 
goods, how is Europe to pay the interest 
and principal of its debts tous? Will not 
this element in the situation lead an im- 
portant element in our business commun- 
ity to look with doubt on the “higher- 
than-ever” tariff theory, and begin to look 
sympathetically at the Democratic posi- 
tion on that ancient question? 
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HERE are more kinds of 

international exchanges 

of living things than 

those of tourists, profes- 

sors, and prize-fighters. 
For example, less known popu- 
larly, but more important econom- 
ically than any of these, is the ex- 
change of bad bugs. 
more than a billion dollars a year in losses 
to our field, orchard, and truck crops, our 
forests and our animals and animal pro- 
ducts. And not all—in fact, not most— 
of the worst of these bad bugs are of our 
own raising. They are immigrants. Of 
the worst fifty insect pests that harass 
the grain and cotton growers and truck 
farmers and orchardists and stockmen 
and millers and housewives of our coun- 
try, more than three fifths came to us 
from foreign lands. 

The codling moth that eats our apples 
came from southeastern Europe. From 
Europe also came the gipsy and brown- 
tail moths that strip the leaves from 
orchard and forest trees in New England. 
The boll weevil that spoils the cotton 
came from Mexico. The San José scale 
that ravages deciduous fruits came from 
Japan, and the cottony cushion scale that 
threatened to wipe out the oranges of 
California came from Australia. 

The Argentine ant, the worst house 
pest in the Southern states, came from 
South America. The unpleasant Croton 
bug, of which the population in New York 
City exceeds by several billions the few 
million human inhabitants of that proud 
city, came from Germany. The cabbage 
butterfly, that limits the German- 
American sauerkraut, came from Europe 
by way of Canada. The ox warbles that 
ruin the hides also came from Europe. 
The chinch bug that revels viciously in the 
corn fields of the Mississippi Valley prob- 
ably came from tropical America, and 
the Hessian fly, which is a potent con- 
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Bad bugs cost us ~ 
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tributing element in the wheat 
farmers’ woes, and hence in Ameri- 
can politics, is believed by American 
entomologists to have been brought 
over—let us admit unintentionally 
—in the straw for their horses by 
the Hessian mercenaries of the 
Revolutionary War. 

However, the balance in this inter- 
national exchange of bad bugs is not all 
one sided. We sent, some way, to France 
in the 1860's, the grape phylloxera, native 
of New England, and most dreaded of all 
pests of the vine. And then France, in 
the belief that turn about is fair play, 
sent it to California. Millions of acres 
of French, not to say Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swiss, and Italian vineyards were de- 
stroyed before the remedy was found. 
That remedy, oddly enough, consisted in 
sending to Europe, again from New 
England, the naturally resistant roots of 
native grape kinds, on which the European 
wine grape kinds could be grafted. 

There are undoubtedly some other 
native American bad bugs, which have 
invaded other countries to help balance 
accounts in this curious international 
exchange, but there are not many; cer- 
tainly not nearly so many as the foreign 
bad bugs which have found their way to 
us as immigrants. If it were not for what 
the phylloxera has done and what the 
Colorado potato beetle may do, we might 
feel that we had had altogether an unfair 
deal in this exchange. But let us trust 
to the beetle! 

Of course, we are not sitting quietly 
with folded hands in connection with this 
unpleasing sort of immigration. We 
have a very active Federal Horticultural 
Board, which has its sharp-eyed agents in 
most of our major ports as well as scat- 
tered along the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. They watch for the foreign 
bad bugs coming in or on incoming 
nursery stock and bulbs and seeds and 
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fruit, and they fumigate and burn with 
hard-hearted assiduity. And so do the 
European and other nations watch at their 
borders for unwelcome six-legged immi- 
grants. There are immigration laws for 
insects as well as for humans. But 
there are no quota allowances for the 
bad bugs. They are not even sent back 
home. They are just simply—murdered. 


THE SMUGGLING OF BUGS 


UT before they can be murdered 
they have to be discovered. And 
they have such a variety of ways of smug- 
gling themselves in that this is no easy 
matter. They hide themselves in the 
soft flesh of fruits and tubers or in the 
harder flesh of bulbs or in the still harder 
substance of grains and seeds; they lie, 
all dark and silent, in the: soil around 
the “‘balled” roots of imported nursery 
stock; or they boldly cling to the stems 
and leaves of cuttings and potted plants, 
sometimes relying upon a bizarre ap- 
pearance to save them from recognition. 
The many members of the whole great 
family of “scale” insects—among which 
are hundreds of terrible pests of orchards 
and berry patches and forest and orna- 
mental trees, and which are unusually 
well represented among the bad bug im- 
migrants to our shores—would not, to the 
untrained eye, reveal themselves as in- 
sects at all. Almost all of them are 
small and flat, and the females of many 
kinds have no wings or legs or eyes or 
feelers, the body being simply a little 
flattened sac provided with a tiny sucking 
tube by means of which they both hold 
fast to their plant host and rob it of its 
sap, which is the only food they take. 
Some of them cover their degenerate 
bodies with small, flat scales of white or 
reddish or dark-colored wax which at once 
protects and conceals them. Thus dis- 
guised, they may come even to our very 
breakfast tables, seeming to be nothing 
more than brownish specks on the skin 
of oranges. But if the oranges know 
anything they know better than that. 
At any rate, the orange growers of Cali- 
fornia and Florida know, from hard 
experience, much better than that. 


Some of these bad bug migrants as- 
sociate themselves so closely to man 
that they have become as widely dis- 
tributed over the world as has man him- 
self and are entitled to be called cos- 
mopolitans. Especially is this true of the 
household pests such as the housefly and 
stable fly, bed-bugs, lice, cockroaches, 
and clothes moths, all of which live in 
close—too close—contact with man and 
go wherever he goes, by caravan or rail- 
way or ship. It is almost impossible to 
maintain an effective quarantine against 
these pests. It would almost mean the 
stopping of human migrations. 

In trying to prevent the incoming of 
bad bug immigrants the quarantine has 
to be directed ‘primarily against the plant 
or animal host of the insect pest. The 
insect migrants chiefly travel in or on the 
bodies of their hosts. The importation 
of cuttings or fruits of a given kind of 
fruit-tree affords opportunity for the 
insect pests of that kind of tree to come 
with them. The pea and bean weevils 
travel in dried peas and beans. The 
pests of live stock come in with imported 
animals. Various grain pests travel in 
the seeds or straw. And so on. 

Many insect pests live in or on only 
one kind of host. The means, then, of 
keeping out such a pest is to set up a 
quarantine against this specific host. 
Others may be able to live in or on any 
one of a long list of hosts. There are 
specific pests of apples. But there are 
other pests which attack a dozen different 
kinds of deciduous fruits. Naturally 
they are more difficult to keep out. 
Constant vigilance is the price of safety 
for our leagues of fields and orchards and 
forests. Any relaxation of this struggle 
may spell national calamity. 


PREPARING A RED-HOT WELCOME 


HE sleepless heads of the United 

States Bureau of Entomology and 
the Federal Horticultural Board, Dr. L. 
O. Howard and Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
with their hundreds of fighting assistants 
and coadjutors, do not simply wait to be 
surprised by some new bad bug immigrant 
finding its way unexpectedly to our shores. 














They keep a sharp eye out to see what the 
worst pests are in those lands from which 
we stand most chance of receiving un- 
welcome visitors. And they quarantine 
in advance against the plant or animal 
hosts with which these visitors may most 
probably come. The inspectors at our 
ports and along our borders are informed, 
and they prepare a poisonous or red-hot 
welcome for them. 

For years a little fly, called the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly, probably the worst 
and most wide- 
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roots. It is a strong flyer and, besides, 
gets readily carried about by various 
agencies. It has been found audaciously 
clinging even to the clothes of pedes- 
trians and motorists. Before the full 
danger from the pest was adequately 
realized it managed to extend its area 
of infestation until by the end of 1922 it 
had got over into Pennsylvania and was 
spread over 773 square miles in the 
two states. Since then it has been ac- 
tively fought, and strict quarantine regula- 

tions are in force in 





spread of all general 
fruit pests, has been 
hovering in the off- 
ing, which is to say, 
the Bermudas, Ha- 
waii, Brazil, Spain, 
France, and else- 
where, waiting fora 


good chance tocome the bridge. 
to us and enjoy our 
compelled hospital- disaster for us all. 


ity. But fore- 
warned, forearmed; 
and so far it has 
been unable to 
make successful 
landing, thanks to 
expert and ceaseless 
vigilance. If it 


the spectacular 


conquered. 


we shall starve.” 





A CONTINUOUS WAR OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“The enemy at the gates is 
numbered by millions. 
modern instance of Horatius at 
If Horatius should 
be overwhelmed there will be 


army in flight or a besieged city 
It will be just the 
drab disaster of not having enough 
to eat. The enemy will eat and 


order to prevent its 
spread with nursery 
stock to further 
fields of pleasure. 
Another recent 
bad bugimmigrant, 
this time from Eu- 
rope, which has 
smuggled itself into 
this country and 
gained a strong 
foothold in several 
northeastern states 
andieven as far west 
as Ohio and Michi- 
gan, isthe European 
corn borer, a plainly 
dressed and unim- 
portant-looking 


It is a 


It will not be 
disaster of an 








should ever get well- 
established in this country—well, bang! 
would go millions. 

But quarantine is enforced not only at 
national borders but also at state borders. 
The brown-tail and gypsy moths have 
been restrained, by internal quarantine 
regulations and a steady fight all along the 
borders of their New England range, from 
spreading over the whole or a large part 
of our country. 

In 1916 a bad bug immigrant from 
Japan, known as the Japanese green 
beetle, turned up, curiously enough in 
New Jersey, where it was found to be 
infesting an area of about one square mile. 
It is an omnivorous feeder, attacking the 
foliage of many kinds of plants, including 
fruit trees, small fruits, garden crops, 
and ornamental trees and shrubs. In 
addition, its larve (grubs) feed on the 





moth, whose larva 
(caterpillar) bores into the stems of 
plants of various kinds, with a marked 
preference for corn and particularly sweet 
corn. It undoubtedly got into this coun- 
try by hiding‘in the stems of imported 
cultivated plants. As a new menace to 
this country’s “walls of corn,” it is at- 
tracting the lively attention of economic 
entomologists and quarantine officers— 
not to mention that of the corn farmers 
of the Middle West. It is already listed 
by the Bureau of Entomology as one of 
the most dangerous of our bad bug im- 
migrants, although probably more because 
of its potentialities than because of its 
so-far-realized achievements. 

But for these two bad bugs that have 
outwitted the quarantine agents at our 
national borders there have been hundreds 
which have been caught in their smug- 
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gling efforts and summarily checked. The 
Federal Horticultural Board publishes a 
report each year of the “important foreign 
insects collected on important nursery 
stock,” and these lists are long and porten- 
tous. They reveal a concentrated attack, 
as it were, of foreign enemy pests on Amer- 
ican crops. The number of kinds of these 
bad bugs that try to get in, and the number 
of foreign countries from which they come, 
areamazing. A recent list records nearly 
1,500 species of insects (not necessarily 
all serious pests) from ninety countries 
(colonies reckoned as distinct from mother 
countries)—a truly terrifying showing. 
But it is at least satisfying to know that 
these particular attempts at invasion 
were checked, and by no tender means. 
For example, the report states that two 
large shipments of broom corn arriving 
from Hungary were found to carry a large 
number of living larve of the European 
corn borer. Therefore “as a condition 
of entry this corn was carefully sterilized 
with live steam, preceded by a vacuum.” 
Not a comfortable procedure for the 
stowaways! 


IS YOUR TOWN EDIBLE? 


HESE lists reveal, too, some of the 

multifarious schemes adopted by 
these bug immigrants in their attempts 
to get by. In certain innocent-looking 
packages of cotton seed were found living 
larve, chrysalises, and adults of the pink 
bollworm, a notorious cotton pest. Even 
a collection of souvenirs arriving in New 
York from St. Kitts packed in cotton 
lint was found to be harboring larve of 
this pest. Hiding in soil packed around 
the roots of some plants brought from 
Brazil were found living specimens of 
the most destructive termite (white ant) 
in the world. This termite, when repre- 
sented in sufficient numbers, can simply 
eat up a whole town, if the buildings are 
of wood. 

This mention of “sufficient num- 
bers” brings up an interesting ques- 
tion: How is it that the bad bug 
immigrants which get over our national 
borders only a few at a time are able to 
maintain themselves in their new home 


Foreign Foes to Our Crops 


and to increase so rapidly in numbers as 
to become, very soon, a menace to the 
very existence of our grains and fruits 
and vegetables? Part of the answer is 
simple; part, less so. Granted suitable 
life conditions, the rate of reproduction 
of most insects is such that only a few 
years, in some cases only a few months, 
are needed for an increase in numbers 
from dozens to millions or billions. Most 
insects lay many eggs; and most insects 
run through one to several generations a 
year. Hence their multiplication, which 
moves by geometric progression, is a thing 
of brief time and large results. 


NECESSARY FAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT 


% 
UT I have said “granted suitable 
conditions.” That of course is a sine 
qua non. An insect kind which can live 
only in the tropics, or only on a single 
kind of host which does not grow in the 
United States, does not find “suitable 
life conditions” when it comes here; it 
never gets even a start. But when it 
finds climatic conditions favorable, and 
its special host plants or animals abun- 
dant, it can more or less readily establish 
itself over here and flourish quite as well 
as in its native land. Indeed, often 
better. And for this reason: Usually 
a foreign insect pest arrives in our country 
without those active enemies which prac- 
tically all insects have in their native 
homes. Most of these enemies are other 
insects, predacious and parasitic insects, 
which live at the expense of the pest in- 
sects. So when the bad bug immigrant 
comes in without its good bug checks, 
and finds a pleasant climate, as in Cali- 
fornia or even—for some insects—as in 
New Jersey, and a table bountifully 
spread with food—which means great 
grain fields, thriving orchards, well-cared- 
for truck gardens, and numerous herds 
and flocks—the bad bug immigrant lives 
joyously, multiplies abundantly, and 
becomes a menace to our national pros- 
perity. This opens a new chapter in our 
story of unfamiliar international ex- 
changes. 
The nations cannot and do not stop 
simply with trying to keep out bad bug 








immigrants. They recognize that some 
smuggling constantly goes on, and that a 
lot of very bad bugs have already found 
their way across national borders and 
are well established in their new homes. 
So an international exchange of good 
bugs has been instituted. 

A good bug, in my present meaning, 
is one that fights a bad bug—in 
other words, is a predacious or parasitic 
enemy of the bad 


Bad Bugs and Good Bugs 
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reduced the number of the scales that 
the pest was practically under control and 
has never since been able to cause serious 
damage to the orange trees. Since then 
the beetle has also been artificially in- 
troduced into other orange-growing coun- 
tries—New Zealand, South Africa, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Portugal, southern 
France, Italy, Syria, and Egypt—every- 
where it has repeated its successful at- 

tack on the scales. 





bug. The interna- 
tional exchange of 
good bugs has been 
set up on the basis 
of the facts, some 
already recited: (1) 
that all bad bugs 
have special bug 
enemies in their na- 
tive habitats, (2) 
that bad bug immi- 
grants usually ar- 
rive in their new 
homes without their 
accompanying par- 
asites, thus being 
able to increase in 
numbers with ter- 
rifying rapidity, 
and (3) that these 
parasites can be 


BUGS THAT 


France 


vaded Europe 





BUGS THAT HAVE COME TO 
US FROM ABROAD 


The Boll Weevil, from Mexico 
The San José Scale, from Japan 


The Croton Bug, from Germany 
The Green Beetle, from Japan 
The Corn Borer, from Europe 


FOR FOREIGN LANDS 
The Potato Beetle has invaded 


The Woolly Apple Aphis has in- 


The success of 
this experiment was 
so striking that it 
led to a great de- 
velopment of this 
way of fighting im- 
migrant bad bugs 
and now the inter- 
national exchange 
of good bugs has 
become one of the 
most important 
practices in modern 
economic entomol- 
ogy. The European 
browntail and 
gypsy moths are 
being fought in this 
way in New Eng- 
land, more than 
thirty species of im- 


HAVE LEFT 








found in the native 

homes of the bad bugs and introduced 
into their new homes, to go on with their 
beneficent work of keeping the bad bugs 
in check. 

When the cottony cushion scale, that 
came to California from Australia about 
1868, increased to such numbers as liter- 
ally to threaten the entire Californian 
orange industry, an American entomolo- 
gist went to Australia and sent back a few 
little tin boxes full of small lady-bird 
beetles of a kind which he found to be a 
confirmed devourer of cottony cushion 
scales. In fact, apparently it eats noth- 
ing else. These little predacious beetles 


increased with extraordinary rapidity 
—there were so many cottony cushion 
scales in the California orange orchards 
ready to be eaten and converted into 
new beetles—and had soon so much 





ported parasites 
having been tried out against them, with 
much success in some cases, although 
little or none in others. 

In Hawaii a small leaf-hopper of 
Australian origin which attacks sugar 
cane became so abundant in the first 
decade of the century as seriously to 
threaten the very existence of the great 
sugar plantations of the islands. Two 
entomologists were sent to Australia to 
look for its parasites. Consignments of 
several different kinds were sent back 
and, after being allowed to increase in 
confinement for a time, the parasites were 
liberated in the plantations. Some of 
them began to multiply rapidly and the 
leaf-hoppers to decrease correspondingly. 
In 1907 one large plantation whose crop 
had dropped from 10,954 tons in 1904 
to 1,120 tons in 1905 and to 826 tons in 
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1906, produced 11,630 tons, a result 
almost entirely due to the good work of 
the imported parasites. 


JAPANESE VS.._ ITALIAN 


N ITALY a degenerate little immigrant 
scale insect that feeds on mulberries 
had so increased in numbers as seriously 
to threaten the complete extinction of 
the mulberry trees and consequently of 
the silk industry of the country. Buta 
minute parasite of this scale introduced 
by an Italian entomologist from Japan 
and America conquered the pest and 
brought about its approximate extinction 
throughout a large part of Italy. 

But fighting pests with parasites is not 
all so simple or so successful as these 
selected examples of the process would 
indicate. Sometimes, indeed often, the 
introduced parasite seems to be unable to 
get a strong foothold in its new home. 
Sometimes, unless it is of a kind which 
attacks only a single host species, it lets 
its attention wander in its new home to 
other native insects and does little or no 
harm to the special bad bug it ought to 
fight. Sometimes it brings along with it 
its own parasites, for 


Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 


These secondary, or hyper-parasites, may 
not only keep in check the imported 
parasites but may also spread to other 
useful native parasites and, by checking 
them, do more harm than good. Or the 
introduced parasites may be attacked 
by native hyper-parasites and thus never 
get a chance to do the good work they 
are brought in to do. 

Sometimes, too, a parasite may require 
two kinds of hosts in which to complete 
its life history and the second host may 
not be present in the new home of the 
introduced parasite. On the other hand, 


a parasite introduced to fight a particular 
bad bug immigrant may fight 
not only that immigrant but 
also some other native bad bugs 
and thus multiply its benefi- 
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Results of Tampering With Nature 


cence. Thus, Dr. Howard states that a 
certain parasitic fly introduced, under 
his direction, to fight both the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths has already taken kindly 
to a large number of American hosts and 
has become an apparently important 
parasite of more than twen*, species, of 
which at least half a dozen are of much 
economic importance. 


DANGERS OF IMPORTING THEM 


LTOGETHER this matter of the 
international exchange of good bugs 
to fight bad ones is one calling for much 
study and not to be undertaken with the 
confidence of ignorance. Tampering with 
the “balance of nature” is something 
not to be indulged in recklessly. The 
importation of the mongoose into Jamaica 
and the rabbit into Australia are the 
classic examples of the uncomfortable 
surprise that may be in store for the 
well-intentioned rearranger of  06- 
geography. If the entomologists are 
not careful we may have another classic 
example in the case of the introduction 
from one country into another of some 
presumably good bug that may go wrong 
in its new home. 

But we may trust the entomologists to 
be careful. They will be, if they are good 
entomologists. And there is no doubt 
at all that they have done and are doing 
some very useful things through their 
international exchange of good bugs as an 
offset to the international exchange of 
bad bugs which goes on constantly, in 
some degree, despite all our quarantines. 

The insect-fighting entomologists of 
this country are waging a continuous war 
of national defense. There are not many 
of them and the enemy at the gates is 
numbered by millions. It is a modern 
instance of Horatius at the bridge. If 
Horatius should be overwhelmed there 
will be disaster for us all. It will not be 
the spectacular disaster of an army in 
flight or a besieged city conquered. It 
will be just the drab disaster of not having 
enough to eat. The enemy 
will eat and we shall starve. 
Let us wish all power to the 
arm of Horatius. 
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of the 
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Jungle 


A Legend of Centuries Brought to Reality by the Discovery of a Tribe of 
Indians as White as Ourselves, and Speaking a Language Related to 
Ancient Sanskrit. They May Be Descendants of the Early Norwegians 


By R. O. MARSH 


WO years ago, in the jungle 

of Darien, at a little frontier 

settlement named Yavisa, | 

was bargaining with the Ne- 

groid Indian chief of the village 
for a crew to take me up the Chucunaque 
River, when | saw three Indian girls ap- 
pear from behind a hut, cross the village 
street, and disappear behind another hut 
on the other side. My sensations were 
those that a scientist would have if he 
were melting some lead and saw it sud- 
denly change into gold, for | had as un- 
expectedly seen a legend of centuries 
become a reality before my eyes. These 
girls had white skin and golden yellow 
hair! 

That was my first view of the now 
famous White Indians. A year later, 
following a second expedition, I came out 
of the same jungle, having seen four hun- 
dred of them, and bringing back to civi- 
lization two boys and a girl as living 
specimens for the scientists to study. 
For the last six months they have lived 
part of the time at my camp in Canada 
and part of the time in a home in 
Washington, D. C., where government 
experts and scientists in anthropology, 
biology, and genetics have been try- 
ing to decide whether they are biological 
“mutations” from brown Indians or are 
descendants of Norwegians who came to 
America long before Columbus’s voyage. 


When this article is published, I shall be 
in that region again, with several of these 
scientists, equipped to study these strange 
phenomena in their native land, and to 
explore their country, where they promise 
me we shall find stone ruins of cities their 
ancestors inhabited. 

My astonishment at my first view of 
White Indians may be better imagined 
when I explain that Yavisa is at the head 
of navigation of the Chucunaque River in 
Darien, or Eastern Panama, and the 
farthest outpost of anything like civi- 
lization, in an unexplored tropical wilder- 
ness. Yavisa is peopled by Negroid 
Indian half-breeds, and is a trading post 
to which “tame” jungle Indians come to 
barter. The only white men that ever 
visit the place are a very occasional 
trader, or, as in my case, an engineer 
looking for rubber. I had as little reason 
to expect to see a white woman in Yavisa 
as David Livingstone would have had to 
meet Queen Victoria in equatorial Africa. 
And I had seen three! And savages, at 
that; for they wore only loin cloths, and 
stepped the jungle path with the free, 
natural grace of the Indian. 

They had come and gone so quickly 
that I had only the one glimpse of them. 
But that glimpse was enough to excite my 
eager interest, for the legend of the White 
Indians is as old as American history, 
and in twenty years as a civil engineer, 
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practising my profession up and down 
both hemispheres, I had heard it on 
many occasions and in many lands from 
frontiersmen and natives. Columbus 
himself declared that he had seen them. 
Cortez found a hundred of them im- 
prisoned in Montezuma’s palace in Mex- 
ico City and venerated as “the children 
of the sun.” Vancouver saw them on 
Vancouver Island in 1792, and Com- 
mander Stiles of our own Navy claimed 
to have seen the remnants of the same 
group in 1848. Humboldt saw about a 
hundred White Indians in Colombia. 


STRANGERS MAY NOT ENTER 


UT, like every one else, I did not 
really believe in White Indians. | 
attributed the stories to hallucination, or 
to the mistaking of albinoes or half- 
breeds for really white people. But the 
girls | had seen were not, | was convinced, 
any of these. I have seen thousands of 
half-breeds, of many mixtures, and there 
is an unmistakable something about them 
that reveals their hybrid origin. These 
girls gave no such impression. | asked 
the village chief about them, and he told 
me they lived in a hut outside his village, 
with a man of the same appearance. 
They did not mingle with his people, and 
he explained that no one would dare 
molest them, for fear of the vengeance of 
their tribe. They came, he said, from far 
inland, up the Chucunaque River, where 
no Negro or tame Indian dared to go, for 
the savages there had forbidden it and 
were warriors of such prowess that their 
edict was respected. No white man, 
even, had ever gone into that country and 
returned. A detachment of the Pana- 
manian army had tried it and had been 
exterminated. The White Indians were 
a numerous tribe, he added, and were 
allies of the savage Wallas, Mortis, and 
Cunas Bravos. 
1 resolved to call upon the strangers. 
1 followed the path the chief indicated, 
and in half a mile came on a little clearing, 
in which was a pole-and-palm hut, with 
its floor several feet above the ground 
and its “doorsteps” a log with notches 
cut in it for a foothold in ascending to the 





Warriors of Great Prowess 


entrance. After much calling in English 
and Spanish, the three girls appeared; and 
after many signs of my good intentions, 
they ventured to the ground and accepted 
the present of a handful of freshly minted 
ten-cent pieces. They let me look at 
their golden locks closely enough for, me 
to be certain they were not dyed, and | 
was equally sure that the whiteness of 
their skin was not an artificial calcine. 
Their eyes were not black, but a light 
brown, proving that they were not the 
usual kind of Indian, nor, onthe other 
hand, albinoes either. It was growing 
dusk, but | managed to get some snap- 
shots of them. They spoke neither 
English nor Spanish. 

Returning to the boat, in which | had 
come from Panama to Yavisa, | told my 
two comrades of my find, but found them 
unimpressed. I might think what | 
pleased, but no White Indians for them. 
My invitation to join me in a visit to the 
clearing after dinner, to call on the man of 
the family, was greeted with emphatic 
refusal. I might go and get myself killed 
if I liked. And, indeed, their judgment 
on that point was better than mine. | 
went to the hut in the moonlight and 
called, and the man came out, not to greet 
me but to rush into the jungle. A little 
reflection convinced me that he would 
probably circle behind me and put an 
arrow into my back, so | lost no time in 
returning to the boat, no wiser than I had 
left. 


BEAUTY OF PHYSIQUE 


HE next morning, we made a one- 

day journey up the river beyond 
Yavisa. By noon we had come into a 
region that promised to disclose just such 
a valley of rubber lands as | had dreamed 
was there. I urged my companions to go 
farther. But they had had enough of 
jungles, and we turned back. 

And, then, rounding a bend in the 
Chucunaque, we came head-on upon the 
most startling apparition I have ever 
seen. A canoe came toward us, and in 
the bow stood a naked savage with a 
white body, whose yellow hair, falling to 
his shoulders, was held in order by a gold 














chaplet two inches wide encircling his 
head at the brow. He was of medium 
height, but magnificently developed about 
the chest and arms; and he stood as erect 
as aking. Behind him were a girl of ten 
and a boy of four, and in the stern his 
wife wielded a steering paddle. Not one 
of the four gave a start when they came 
suddenly upon us, and the man and 
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jungle rats,” they exclaimed, “and we 
didn’t come down here to get ourselves 
struck in the back with a poisoned arrow. 
Our business is law and rubber. There’s 
neither here, and we’re going home— 
to-night!” 

And homeward we headed. It was a 
bitter disappointment to me to have my 
Panama rubber lands remain undiscov- 
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‘woman did not vary a heart-beat in the 
thythm of their strokes as they plied the 
canoe to pass directly by us. The man 
eyed us with a truly regal pride and dis- 
dain, and passed us by without troubling 
to turn his head to see whether or not we 
intended to follow. His whole manner 
said more plainly than words: “I am 
king here; what are you doing in my 
domain?” 

This uncanny vision settled any doubts 
my companions had about exploring 
further. The tales of the Negroid chief, 
about the savages upstream, had been 
given a most startling confirmation. 
They had seen enough. “We are no 


ered, after such an incomplete explo- 
ration. And my disappointment was 
doubled at my inability to follow the trail 
of the White Indians who, I now felt sure, 
were no mirage of fanciful pioneers but a 
scientific fact. 

I lingered in Panama after my com- 
panions had gone on to the States. I 
told my friends in the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment about my White Indians, and I got 
the incredulous sympathy usually paid to 
a respected citizen who has gone a little 
off his head. They all believed that I 
honestly thought | had seen them, but 
they thought it was either “a touch o’ 
sun” or that I had seen albinoes or half- 
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breeds. The only exception to the chorus 
of doubt was General Babbitt, of our 
Military Service at the Zone. He said he 
was inclined to believe me, because one 
of his aviators had brought back a similar 
story. Lost in a fog bank south of the 
Canal, this flier had swung low to get his 
bearings and had come out of the cloud 
right above a big village in the jungle, and 
had seen dozens of white savages scurry 
to cover when this roaring monster from 
the skies had emerged into their sight. 
The General had always doubted the 
aviator’s story until he heard mine con- 
firm it. 


A SCIENTIFIC SEARCH 


ETURNING to the States, I inter- 
ested new capital in a second ex- 
pedition—the backers of my first one 
were polite but skeptical. I was now 
determined not only to prove that there 
were good rubber lands in Darien, but 
also that there were White Indians there. 
| am not a scientist, and | did not intend 
to have the credibility of this discovery 
rest upon my own unscientific obser- 
vations. I therefore made the following 
proposition in identical terms to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution: “If you will detail a 
scientist to accompany me on a thorough 
trip of exploration of interior Darien, | 
will deposit cash to your credit, before | 
start, sufficient to pay his salary and 
expenses for the entire time we are gone, 
and you will pay him yourselves from this 
fund. He will then be solely responsible 
to you. Furthermore, | will guarantee 
that he may leave the party at any mo- 
ment that he feels the results of the trip 
do not justify him in continuing, or if he 
feels that any deception is being prac- 
ticed.” -. 

All three institutions declared that this 
was a proposal that could not be refused. 
Especially so, because Darien is a sort of 
“missing link” in the scientists’ knowl- 
edge of American fauna and flora. The 
animal and vegetable life of North and 
Central America is sharply differentiated 
from the corresponding life of South 





Over Savage Regions by Airplane 





America, and scientists have long hoped 
that unexplored Darien would some day 
reveal the transitional forms that would 
bridge this gap in natural history. The 
University of Rochester, therefore, de- 
tailed Prof. H. L. Fairchild, to study the 
geology and biology of this region; the 
American Museum of Natural History 
sent Dr. C. M. Breeder, to study the 
snakes, fish, and invertebrates; and the 
Smithsonian Institution sent Prof. J. L. 
Baer, to study the men and apes from the 
viewpoint of the trained anthropologist. 

I secured also the codperation of the 
War Department and the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, the Canal 
Zone Administration, and the Panama 
Government. These connections added 
to my party Major Omer Malsbury, 
topographer; Major H. B. Johnson, 
naturalist; Lieutenants Townsend and 
Rosebaum; and Dr. Raoul Brin, botanist 
and soil expert, detailed by President 
Porras of Panama. | took along also a 
newspaperman, and Mr. Charles Charl- 
ton, representing the Pathé motion pic- 
ture people. Altogether, my party num- 
bered eleven whites and thirteen Negro 
laborers obtained at Panama. 

The War Department placed at my 
disposal two airplanes, with which I made 
a reconnaissance flight from Panama 
City, ascending the Bayano River to its 
headwaters, and descending the Chucuna- 
que River to a point near its mouth. In 
less than one day | covered in the air more 
territory than the expedition later covered 
in four months through the jungle. | 
traveled in the first plane as pathfinder, 
and the second plane followed about half 
a mile in the rear. When I saw some- 
thing I wished to have photographed, | 
got my pilot to sweep low and circle over 
the spot, which was a signal for the 
second plane, containing the photogra- 
pher, to follow our example and take the 
pictures. An army topographer, in my 
plane, made notes of the geography of the 
country as we raced along. In this way 
we got a very fair record of the mountain 
ranges and water systems of the whole 
region. 

The first fruit of this flight delighted 
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me very much, for it proved my surmise 
about the nature of the interior to be 
correct. There were two mountain 
ranges, one paralleling the Atlantic coast- 
line and the other the Pacific. Between 
them lay a level valley, twenty-five miles 
wide and nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles long. 

But I was even more excited by the 
evidences of human habitations of a 
much higher type than those of any 
Indians | had ever seen before. Time 
after time we would see a village below us, 
not a few huts carelessly huddled together 
but many dwellings set in orderly rows 
upon a geometric pattern and dominated 
by a great communal house big enough 
to foregather all the hundreds of inhabi- 
tants of the village. Some of these 
tribal assembly places were built on hill- 
sides, so that they were in effect three 
stories high. In several villages, the in- 
habitants appeared much fairer than 
Indians | had known; though we never 
got a close view of them, for when we 
swooped from a thousand feet to two 
hundred above ground, they disappeared 
like gophers into their holes, going doubt- 
less into the jungle to escape this fearsome 
apparition from the skies. . Months later, 
I talked to inhabitants of these villages, 
whose recollection of my aérial visit was 
still a fresh memory of terror. 


A HAZARDOUS JOURNEY 


SHALL only sketch the long, disheart- 

ening, toilsome journey that led at the 
very end to the White Indians. We 
made friends with the Chocoi Indians near 
Yavisa, and learned much about their 
customs. We also learned that our com- 
ing on this second expedition had been 
broadcast by word of mouth throughout 
the interior, and that we should be 
opposed at every step of the way. The 
reason for this antagonism is a high 
tribute to the character of the Indians. 
Except for the Chocois themselves, all the 
tribes of Darien are monogamous, and 
they have, besides, quite the highest 
standard of sexual morality I have en- 
countered anywhere in the world. When 
1 say this, I do not except the white men 
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of the United States. These savages 
rigidly apply the “single standard” of 
morals, and the only punishment for 
infidelity is death. Proof, or even reason- 
able circumstantial evidence of it, is 


-invariably followed by the punishment. 


The result is that the offense is very 
rarely given. The story that had pre- 
ceded us into the jungle was, that we were 
coming to kidnap their women; and the 
opposition that dogged us all the way 
through the country was based on this 
report. After we left the friendly and 
polygamous Chocoi, no member of our 
party saw a single native woman until 
after we had reached the Atlantic Coast, 
and then only after all but three of us had 
gone on back to Panama and | had 
proved to the head chief that I was 
genuinely interested in the welfare of his 
people. 

After we left Yavisa for our plunge into 
the jungle, we were subjected to con- 
tinual surveillance of the most trying 
kinds. Every night our ears were filled 
with weird forest cries from upstream and 
below—whistlings that we mistook for 
bird-calls until we observed that they 
came in mathematical combinations 
which clearly proved their human origin 
and that they were signals between un- 
seen observers. In the morning, we 
would find their footprints on the river 
banks, and we would also find wild turkey 
feathers stuck in patterns in the mud, as 
witchcraft magic to hinder our progress. 
At the mouth of the Tuquesa River, we 
surprised a party of Cunas Bravos who 
had camped there to ambush us, and of 
whom we had received warning from a 
friendly Chocoi chief. 


DEATH IN THE EXPEDITION 


HEN we had sickness to contend 

with. Dr. Brin got malaria and I 
sent him back to Yavisa with one canoe 
and its crew. He returned to Panama 
and died the day after his arrival. Far- 
ther upstream, Dr. Baer was infected by 
flies that bit his arm after they had settled 
on a tumor in a monkey he was dissecting. 
We were now too far inland to send him 
back, and for weeks his sufferings were a 






drain on our sympathies and his helpless 
weight an additional burden to be carried 
across portages in the tropical heat. 
Often the shallow water and the fallen 
tree trunks across the stream made travel 
so difficult that two miles was a hard 
day’s journey. Our difficulties daily in- 
creased, and our store of supplies fell 
lower. When we pitched camp at the 
mouth of the Sucubti River, we decided 
that we must strike across the mountains 
to the Atlantic Coast and end our travels 
as soon as possible. We established 
relations with a native sub-chief, who 
spoke English. His one anxiety was to 
get us out of the country. If we had not 
been so heavily armed, we learned after- 
ward, we should have been rushed and 
massacred; but the natives knew every 
detail of our equipment, even to the 
dynamite we carried, and were afraid 
to try it. He guaranteed safe conduct 
to the coast if we would promise to leave. 
I sent a scouting party of three men, 
under native escort, to the coast to explore 
the trail and to telegraph Panama for 
medical aid and supplies. One of these 
men deserted at the coast. The others 
came back, and led us over the trail. 
Dr. Baer died soon after we sighted 
salt water. The Government ordered 
the soldiers with me back to the Zone, 
and | was left at Caledonia Bay with only 
Charlton and Johnson. Not one White 
Indian had we seen, and we were regarded 
with suspicion and hatred by the natives. 
Except that I had pretty well assured my- 
self that the interior was suitable for 
rubber plantations, and that Dr. Baer’s 
and Dr. Breeder’s researches had been 
productive, the expedition was a pretty 
sad wreck. 

But from this point on, the luck turned. 
1 had learned from the sub-chief of the 
Sucubti that all the tribes of Darien yield 
allegiance to a head chief whose title, 
in their language, is Ina Paguina. He is 
the latest of a long line of hereditary over- 
lords who have ruled the country as 
feudal chiefs for many centuries. His 
seat of government is at Sasardi, an 
island on the San Blas coast. I got word 
to him that I wanted an audience with 
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him. This was arranged, and accompa- 
nied by Charlton and Johnson, | sailed 
over to his island. 


CONVINCING THE HEAD CHIEF 


HROUGH an interpreter, he asked 

me why | had come to his country. 
I determined to drop all effort to be diplo- 
matic and to try the effect of blunt frank- 
ness. I told him that I had come to look 
for rubber lands in the interior and that | 
had been opposed at every step. I told 
him I was the friend of his people and 
would treat them fairly, but that he was 
mistaken in trying to keep the white men 
out of his country, because when they got 
ready to come nothing could stop them. 
I had learned to admire the high intelli- 
gence and character of his people, and if 
he would coéperate with me in the scien- 
tific work I wanted to do, I would do 
my best at Panama and Washington to 
have his country set apart as an inviolate 
home of the Indians, under the protec- 
tion of America and Panama. He liked 
my frankness, and explained why | had 
been opposed. The Panama Government 
had seized some of his islands nearest the 
Zone, and had instituted “schools” and 
local “ government,” under Negroid police 
supervision, that were really cloaks to 
enslave the men and debauch the women. 
He resented the degradation of his people, 
and he and they had resolved that all 
white and black men were evil and to 
fight their coming to the death. 

After long negotiations, he became 
convinced of my good faith, and called a 
congress of his chieftains to discuss my 
plan for an Indian sanctuary. The chief- 
tains came from all parts of the Atlantic 
coast of Darien, and | was astonished 
to learn of the high level of political organ- 
ization they had achieved. Not only did 
they have an hereditary feudal govern- 
ment, but courts of law with a recognized 
code of precedents. Every tribe also 
sent at least one young man forth to see 
the world, and these youths had traveled 
as sailors to New York, San Francisco, 
London, and, some of them, around the 
world. The Ina Paguina even had a 
secret service in the City of Panama that 
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kept him advised of the intentions of the 
Panamanian Government toward his 
people. He knew all about the progress 
of the white men in the arts of war and 
peace, and had foreseen the approach of 
the day when his own domain would face 
exploitation and his people the common 
fate of the Indian. The congress of chiefs 
approved my plan to enlist aid for the 
preservation of their country. 

Then I asked to see the White Indians. 
At first they denied their existence, but 
I proved to them that I knew better. | 
also explained their scientific importance, 
and their value in creating American 
interest in all the Indians, by their demon- 
stration of the reality of the links con- 
necting the Indian to the white man by 
the ties of blood. This argument won 
them, and word was sent out to bring 
them in. 


OUT OF THEIR FASTNESSES 


HITE Indians now appeared, to 

see us, by the score. They came 
from the mountains of the San Blas 
coast, from the interior, and some even 
from the islands themselves. Within a 
few weeks I had seen four hundred of 
them—men, women, and children. | 
talked to them through interpreters, 
photographed them with the motion pic- 
ture camera, examined them carefully 
and assured myself that they were neither 
painted nor dyed, and learned a good deal 
about their customs, local status, and 
biological character. Like all the Indians 
of the San Blas coast, brown as well as 
white, they proved far superior in intelli- 
gence and character to any other Indians 
] had ever encountered, either in North 
or South America, and not excepting the 
Pueblos of our own Southwest. Their 
civilization was far more advanced, and 
their political practices, ethical standards, 
and practical arts more perfected. Their 
treatment of women and children alone 
would set them apart. I never saw a 
woman or child among them who did 
not look happy. They speak of their 
women as “flowers,” and their manner 
toward them is as gentle and considerate 
as one would expect from that poetical 


Blond Indians of the Darien Jungle 
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idea. When I persuaded an old chief to 
be photographed, he insisted that I wait 
till his little granddaughter could be 
brought to stand with him, and the picture 
of his affectionate pride in her and of her 
happiness to be beside him would do credit 
to the heart of any people in the world. 

The White Indians occupy a peculiar 
status among their brown kinsmen. They 
are as proud and war-like as the San Blas 
themselves, and they maintain their 
feudal independence with as savage fear- 
lessness. Both races try hard to main- 
tain the integrity of the racial strains. 
Where propinquity over-rides the racial 
barrier and a White Indian marries a 
Brown Indian, the children are light 
brown and the grandchildren sometimes 
are white and sometimes are brown—ap- 
parently following the Mendelian Law of 
inheritance in this respect, by which the 
normal expectation would be that one 
child in two of such a union would be 
white, if any occur at all. But at the age 
of puberty, the white children of these 
mixed unions are required to go to the 
tribe of their white parent and are there 
raised as White Indians, while the brown 
children are raised with the brown tribe. 
This practice explains why the White In- 
dians have persisted down the ages as a 
homogeneous white race in the midst of 
the overwhelming preponderance of reds 
and yellows and browns that numerically 
dominated the Western Hemisphere. 

In the next article | shall deal more at 
length with the fact that the White Indi- 
ans have always dominated the other In- 
dians intellectually, and have created all 
the real civilizations that flourished in 
prehistoric times in Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, and Brazil. Incidentally, 
these Indians speak a language which, I 
am told, is closely related to the ancient 
Sanskrit. 

In appearance, the White Indians du- 
plicate the characteristics of the three 
I first saw at Yavisa. Their skin is a 
true white, and shows the pink glow 
of the blood beneath, as no pigmented 
skin of any colored race does. Their hair 
is literally the yellow of yellow gold. It 
would give a wrong impression to describe 
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it as red or as tow. It is the true blond 
of the northern Caucasian. Their eyes 
are hazel, which means that they show 
light brown on a blue ground. 

These positive characteristics dispose 
of the old theory that they are albinoes. 
The eyes of albinoes are pink, because 
they have no pigment in the iris or 
retina, and consequently the blood in the 
capillaries of the retina shows through. 
The hair of albinoes is white, because 
here again all pigment is absent. 

One characteristic of the White Indians 
does immediately suggest the albino. 
This is the squinting of the eyes. But 
any American who has traveled our own 
Western deserts knows how quickly he 
himself adopts this habit to protect his 
eyes from the glare of the unclouded sun. 
And in the tropics, the actinic rays, which 
provoke the irritation of the eye nerves 
that causes this habit, are much more 
intense than they are in Arizona. Even 
a black-eyed Caucasian finds them dis- 
tressing, even when he wears a helmet. 
It is no cause for surprise, then, that the 
hazel-eyed White Indians, living near the 
Equator and going about bare-headed, 
should develop a drooped head and a 
squint of the eyes to protect them from 
the sun. When I took my three speci- 
men White Indian children to Canada 
last summer, they soon got rid of the 
habit and showed no more evidence of it 
than do the natives of Canada. 


VISITORS TO AMERICA 


OLLOWING the congress of Indian 
chiefs on my plan to help them 
form an Indian sanctuary, they provided 
me with three children to bring back to 
America for scientific study. These are 
a girl of sixteen and two boys of ten 
and fourteen. They provided also an 
adult couple of brown Indians to act as 
their guardians, an English-speaking San 
Blas Indian to act as interpreter, and 
two leading young chiefs. This is the 
party I brought back with me to Washing- 
ton. The Ina Paguina himself planned to 
come, but the Panamanian Government 
refused him a passport on the ground that 
his resistance to the “ pacification” of the 
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San Blas islands made him legally an 
outlaw. 

Next month | shall have a second 
article in the Wortp’s Work. In that 
I shall describe the language and tra- 
ditions and music of the San Blas Indians, 
and the reasons for the two theories the 
scientists advance to explain their origin. 
I shall also describe more fully my plan 
to persuade the American Government 
to acquire by purchase the territory 
occupied by the White Indians, the San 
Blas, the Cunas Bravos, the Mortis, and 
the Wallas, and to have it set aside as a 
permanent and inviolate sanctuary for 
these remnants of the most advanced 
aborigines of the Western Hemisphere. 
Their lands are of little industrial value, 
so that no loss to the economic progress 
of the world will be entailed by segre- 
gating them from exploitation. These 
Indians, on the other hand, offer the most 
promising field yet opened up for finding 
the answers to two of the most fascinating 
mysteries of science: first, how white men 
evolved from the primeval brown race, 
and second, what the facts are behind the 
still undeciphered remains of at least two 
great white-influenced civilizations that 
once flourished in our continents, the early 
Mayan of Central America and the Pre- 
Incan of Peru. It behooves us to keep 
intact these few tribes whose culture marks 
them as probably the only remaining in- 
heritors of the traditions that can unravel 
the mystery. If, as now seems possible, 
we can work out the answer through a 
study of them, we shall be able largely to 
write the authentic story of those pre- 
historic Americans, who wrote hierogly- 
phics as complex as the Egyptian, who 
were astronomers of the first order, who 
built walled cities, practiced mummifica- 
tion, performed delicate surgical opera- 
tions on the skull, had a systematic science 
of pharmacy, originated the use of qui- 
nine, cocaine, valerian, and a dozen other 
standard drugs, wrought gold into beauti- 
ful ornaments, cut and polished and wore 
diamonds and other precious stones, and 
altogether were a people of as high de- 
velopment as were the ancient Egyptians 
and Pheenicians. 
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WHITE INDIAXCS 
with 
TELLOW HAIR. 


While he was bargaining with a native chief in the Darien iungle, R. O. 
Marsh had his first astounded glimpse of a white skinned girl with golden 
hair, an Indian girl. Half incredulous, yet hopeful, he headed an expedition to 
confirm the legend of centuries. In the following pages are his photographs. 





AT WORK 


Avellino’s family 
weaving baskets at 
the foot of the front- 
door “steps,” seen 
over the older 
woman’s shoulder as 
a log with notched 
footholds leading up 
to the floor level of 
the chief’s house. 


Work and Prayer 


CHOCOI MAIDENS 


Preparing for the an- 
nual Harvest Festi- 
val, which takes 
place in the spring. 
Suspended overhead 
is the empty chair for 
the Great Spirit, who 
comes and sits in it 
beside the tribal chief 
when he, as_ high 
priest, invokes him to 
come and give his an- 
nual revelation re- 
garding the coming 
harvestand the 
health and general 
welfare of the tribe. 








White Indians with Yellow Hair 

















CHOCOI HOUSE 
AND TRIBESMEN 


These conical struc- 
tures, with floors 
several feet above 
ground, are perfect 
shelter against sun, 
rain, and ground 
pests, and suitably 
ventilated for a trop- 
ical climate. 





CHIEF AVELLINO 
AND HIS TWO 
WIVES 


The Chocoi are the 
least advanced of the 
Panamanian I ndi- 
ans, as evidenced 
not only by their less 
intelligent faces and 
cruder arts, but also 
by the practice of 
polygamy. 





























Chocois 


AT THE CAMP NEAR YAVISA 


Chocoi man and woman discussing a light luncheon of cocoanut 
on the banks of the Chucunaque River in eastern Panama. 


CHOCOI 
A splendid physical specimen of 
a tribe lower in the ethnological 
scale than that of the Cunas. 


CUNAS WOMAN WEAVING A HAMMOCK 


The Cunas, from earliest times, have grown a 
fine quality of long-staple tree-cotton, which they 
spin, dye, and weave into serviceable and really 
beautiful fabrics for both dress and utility. 
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WHITE INDIAN GIRL 


Found by R. O. Marsh in the Darien region of Panama. She and the two boys were selected by him, from 
the four hundred White Indians that he observed on his expedition last spring, to be brought to Washington, 
D. C., for study by American scientists. They have golden yellow hair and hazel eyes, and speak a 
language wholly unrelated to any American Indian dialect, with a grammar similar to ancient Sanskrit. 




















AT HOME AND IN CANADA 
(Above) A White Indian girl at Alligandi, and (Right) 
one of the boys taken by Mr. Marsh to North America 
for scientific observation, enjoying the waters of Can- 
ada, less tropical than those to which he is accustomed. 


















The Cunas Bravos 


CHOCOI HARVEST FESTIVAL 


Consisting of feasting, invocation of the Great Spirit, and dancing 
around the decorated cabinet containing magic symbols of the tribal god. 





CUNAS INDIAN TRIBAL HOUSE 
The Cunas are of a higher type than the 
Chocoi, being monogamous and much more 
advanced in their arts. Their community 
houses are frequently very large structures, 
capable of containing hundreds of people. 


CUNAS MAIDEN 
Her tribe inhabits north central Panama. 
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HARD GOING ON THE CHUCUNAQUE 
The Marsh expedition traveled in dugout log cances of heavy tropical wood, weighing about 
a ton. Fallen trees across shallow streams made necessary frequent unloading and _ port- 
ages of supplies to permit the pushing of canoes under such obstructions as this. 






























PANAMANIAN JUNGLE 


On the lower Chucunaque River, in the first stages of the Marsh expedition, which entered Darien 
from the Pacific side and emerged several months later through a mountain pass to the Atlantic coast. 
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Charles R. Knight, Artist 


An Animal Painter Who Looks Backward on Evolution 


HARLES R. KNIGHT is either 
an artistic scientist, or a scien- 
tific artist; possibly both. The 
mere designation of artist cer- 

tainly is not enough to cover the versatil- 
ity of the man who has become one of the 
unusual portrayers of animal life and who 
has been honored by the scientists of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
with the commission to paint the vast 
mural decorations for its Dinosaur Halls 
and other rooms where the early life of man 
and animal on this planet is shown with 
fidelity tothe truths of both art and science. 


But he is more than a painter of modern 
and prehistoric animals. He works in 
clay as handily and expressively as he 
works with brush and pencil. He paints 
portraits and landscapes. In the sum- 
mer he is at the country’s largest marine 
biological station, at Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts, transferring to his canvases 
the natural beauties of the shark and other 
fish. He has visited all the great zoos of 
the world in the search for fine animals, 
and he has dug about in the most import- 
ant scientific libraries of this country and 
Europe for exact information with which 




















Photograph by Edward Heim 


MR. KNIGHT AND HIS LATEST’ WORK, A LEAPING TIGER 


© Charles R. Knight 




















© Charles R. Knight 


SULTAN, ONCE MONARCH OF THE NEW YORK ZOO 
Mr. Knight believes that animals should be portrayed because of their own beauty, and he paints this 
portrait of a lion. As an artist and student of animal psychology he has caught the pensive expression of 
the well-fed zoo dweller. Sultan was one of the finest lions ever seen in captivity. 








Psycho-analyzing Tigers and Leopards 

















Photograph by Edward Heim 


© Charles R. Knight 


THE CANADIAN LYNX 
Drawn from life. 


to clothe his artistic conceptions of the 
great prehistoric animals of the past. 

Sometimes he drops all of this kind of 
work and does a little architectural dec- 
oration by designing a weather vane or 
something like that, just to keep his hand 
and eye in trim in the field of art in which 
he started. 

Rarely are the instincts of the artist and 
the scientist so thoroughly blended in a 
single human being. Usually 
a man is either an artist or a 
scientist, rarely both, and a 
passion in one field does not 
tend to cultivate an interest, 
much less proficiency and 
expertness, in the other and 
dissimilar field. But Mr. 
Knight is both an artist and a 
scientist, and his love of the 
truth in these dissimilar fields 
compels him to portray animal, 
bird, and marine life with rare 
fidelity. He is the real artist 
in creation and portrayal, the 
scientist in fidelity to truth 
and in accuracy. 

Even in the field of creative 








© Charles R. Knight 
THE CARA-CARA 
Drawn from life. 


painting he remains the scientist. In his 
animal painting he tries to portray the 
psychology of the beast; that requires a 
combination of the artist and the scientist. 
He has observed that there is as great a 
dissimilarity among tigers, for instance, 
as there is among human beings, and he 
has observed, in addition, that the psy- 
chological attitude of the animal, as 
manifested in its face, the position of the 
paws, or so small a detail as 
the angle of the projecting 
whiskers, makes as great a 
difference in general appear- 
ance as changes in stripes or 
spots. 

As an example he will cite 
the modeled tiger which ap- 
pears with Mr. Knight in the 
first photograph in this article. 
It represents the beast spring- 
ing upon anenemy. Its head 
is drawn back, as a boxer holds 
his head in attacking. In the 
tense muscles on the forelegs 
and in many other details Mr. 
Knight has attempted to por- 
tray the psychology of a tiger 
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A BENGAL TIGER AT PEACE WITH THE WORLD 
One of Mr. Knight’s latest paintings of this great feline, taken from life. 


© Charles R. Knight 


Combining his knowledge of the 


living species with scientific knowledge of the sabre-tooth tiger he has re-created the extinct species in a 


making an attack. 


Though it is im- 


painting for the American Museum of Natural History. 


his attention fixed upon this action,” said 


possible to put whiskers on a clay model, Mr. Knight. “The animal would be alert, 


the artist points out that on a tiger at- 
tacking an enemy the whiskers would be 


thrust forward in 
anger but on a tiger 
seizing prey the 
whiskers would be 
drawn back at an 
angle. 

Explaining his 
point upon the psy- 
chology of a tiger, 
Mr. Knight cites 
the leopard in 
Cabanel’s famous 
painting of Cleo- 
patra. The animal 
is gazing out of one 
side of the picture, 
apparently oblivi- 
ous to the execution 
of ‘the death sen- 
tence on a slave in 
the background of 
the picture. 

“In reality the 
leopard would have 





© Charles R. Knight 


A SHEIK OF THE DESERT? 
No: merely a sketch made on New York’s 
East Side. The versatile artist does many 
of these, as well as portraits of women. 


watching every movement. It would not 
be gazing out of the picture at nothing 


in particular. The 
painter obviously 
used the leopard 
merely as a little 
color or stage set- 
ting, and undoubt- 
edly the beast was 
copied from a Lon- 
don zoo photo- 
graph, of which | 
have a print. 

“The point I want 
tomake there is, that 
many artists use the 
animal merely as a 
decoration and not 
becauseevery beau- 
tiful specimen is 
worthy of portrayal 
because of its own 
beauty.” 

Portraying ani- 
mals because of 
their own beauty is 
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precisely what Mr. Knight has been doing 
throughout his career. He is intensely 
enthusiastic about that branch of paint- 
ing, not only because he likes animals but 
also because he likes art, and he has 
painted or sketched scores of our living 
animals and scores of examples of the 
prehistoric, extinct species. 


A Painter’s View of Evolution 





palzontologist and other scientists | am 
able to portray the prehistoric animal. 
In that work | am looking backward on 
evolution.” 

Mr. Knight was led into his career as 
an animal painter by his love of animals 
while he was a small boy at his home in 
Brooklyn, where he lived for years while 

















AN EXAMPLE OF THE RESTORATION 
The big carnivore, oxyzna, is feeding upon one of the ancestors of the modern horse. 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
The restoration 


of the animals is based upon bones found by palzontologists, and even the plants are true to the period. 


Because his large panels of prehis- 
toric animals and men have been viewed 
by thousands of visitors at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in 
New York City and widely copied in 
publications and books, the common im- 
pression has been that this versatile 
artist specializes on the restorations of 
prehistoric life only. 

“| began by painting living animals,” 
says Mr. Knight, “or I would never have 
been able to restore the prehistoric types. 
The living tiger evolved from the pre- 
historic tiger, and the living elephant 
evolved from types allied with the mam- 
moth and the mastodon. By combining 
knowledge of the living tiger with the 
scientific knowledge gathered by the 


his father was secretary to the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan. First he drew pic- 
tures of his dog and, incidentally, in later 
life he painted the famous Morgan col- 
lies—one of his best pictures of living 
animals. He journeyed to the old zoo 
in Central Park in New York City, where 
he drew pictures of the lions and tigers, 
very creditable pictures for a boy of 
thirteen years, as their dim outlines in an 
old drawing book still show. 

He did not go to college. He thought 
he would like to be an architectural 
designer and took a course in that work. 
Finally he took a place with a New York 
firm noted for its stained glass windows 
and architectural ornaments, but he 
worked so hard at his drawing and studies 














after office hours that he suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown. When he recovered 
from that illness the business depression 
attending the panic of 1893 was felt, and 
one of the first to be affected was the 
stained glass window business. 

Forced to do other work, he tried his 
hand at drawing and magazine illustrat- 
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of one of these big panels. On the basis 
of the scientific knowledge of the period 
and animals to be portrayed several 
sketches are made as the first step in 
the work. Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the museum, and other scien- 
tists of the museum staff give the benefit 
of their wide scientific knowledge during 




















Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


A WOOLLY MAMMOTH OF PREHISTORIC TIMES 


From a picture made by Mr. Knight for the American Museum of Natural History. 


He says that in re- 


creating these extinct beasts he is merely looking backward on evolution, and to be able to restore this 
animal he had to know the modern species, the elephant. 


ing, and he sold one of his first drawings 
to S. S. McClure, who was just then 
starting McClure’s Magazine. A few 
years later he started drawing his prehis- 
toric animals, some as magazine illus- 
trations and others for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Some of the 
walls of the American Museum of Natural 
History are literally covered with these 
small paintings and drawings of prehis- 
toric animals, varying from the small 
drawings of thirty years ago to the new 
murals fifty feet long and ten feet high. 
Some of the new dinosaur and other 
paintings in the new halls of the Museum 
will be even larger. 

Months are required for the painting 


the stages of polishing and revising the 
sketches, and only when the final sketches 
are made is work started on the big panel. 
By that time four fifths of the work has 
been done. There remains only the 
transfer of the smaller drawing to the 
vast panel. If that is made in two or 
more pieces the artist has the vexatious 
problem of blending the colors and in 
making the parts fit. Several of these 
pictures have been reproduced in the 
Wor p’s Work in other issues. 

His study of the prehistoric animals 
led him to study prehistoric man, and 
one of his artistic works is the restoration 
of the Neanderthal man in conformance 
with the measurement of the bones dis- 
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covered by the scientists. Telling of this 
work, he points out the scientific fact that 
every man, every canine of the smallest 
size, and the tallest giraffe have various 
common principles of body construction. 
For instance, giraffe, man, and dog have 
the same number of vertebrz in the neck 
—seven. 

It is likely that Mr. Knight will be con- 
sidered by future generations as one of the 
outstanding artists of our time. He 
has more square feet of canvas and a 
larger number of pictures in the American 
Museum of Natural History than any 
other artist has in any other museum in 





A Permanent Record of Prehistoric Animals 


the world, and it is not probable that they 
will be removed unless scientists suddenly 
discover some vast store of new knowledge 
that would alter the entire present-day 
conception of the animals of past ages. 
In addition, he has done much work for 
the United States Government and, the 
Carnegie Institution. At fifty, he has still 
many more years of work ahead of him. 

One of the most remarkable facts 
about him is that he has done all this work 
with eyes not particularly good. In fact, 
one eye was badly injured while he was a 
child and it is not of much use to him in 
his work as an artist. 





© Charles R. Knight 
A FLORIDA ALLIGATOR 
A drawing from life. 


Walter S. Gifford, Executive 


A Young Man Who Is Quiet and Non-Explosive 


RIVIAL incidents are frequently 

more revealing of the true ele- 

ments of character or personality 

than studied, deliberate confes- 
sions. Therefore, one insignificant incident 
may tell more of the real character and 
personality of Walter S. Gifford than the 
reams written about him since he became 
President of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company at the early age of 
forty. 

On a torrid summer day during a hot 
spell that had frayed the nerves of a city’s 
millions the telephone in Mr. Gifford’s 
not-too-cool office rang sharply—not in 
that steady drone that does not alarm, 
but in that nervous, jerky fashion which 
spells trouble. (This being a sketch of a 
telephone man those fine points can be 
noted): 

“Hello, Mr. ?”’ queried a not-too- 
pleasant voice, slurring the name of the 
man he sought. 





“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Gifford, pleas- 
antly but dubiously. 

The speaker then launched into his 
conversation about business which was 
not handled in the office of the executive 
vice-president of the world’s largest public 
utility, but in the office of another official 
of similar name. 

Patiently the executive listened until a 
convenient break in the conversation ar- 
rived, and then he “flashed’’ the operator 
and helped his perturbed caller to find the 
man he wanted. Pleasantly and quietly 
accomplished! 

Again in a few minutes the bell rang in- 
sistently. The same not-too-pleasant 
voice of the not-too-cool caller, finished 
with his first piece of business, was back 
with another, and making the same mis- 
take in names. 

Then a steady, unbreakable drone of 
details on business that could not have 
been interesting to the executive vice- 
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president of a corporation with the mani- 
fold, brain-torturing problems arising out 
of a few hundred thousand miles of wire, 
340,000 employees, and 16,000,000 sub- 
scribers, to say nothing of a couple of bil- 
lion dollars in assets. 

It was a hot day, too. But this young 
man in the not-too-cool office did not 


explosively demand 
why he was annoyed 
a second time with 
the same mistake. 
With a quiet laugh 
he explained the 
similarity of the 
names, as if it were 
a good joke, and 
helped his puzzled 
and not - too - cool 
caller back to the 
switchboard, and 
thence to his man. 
Nor did he call 
his switchboard op- 
erator back then 
and ask her what in 
the name of the 
great, extended tel- 
ephone wires of the 
universe she meant 
in twice ringing in 
the same not-too- 
cool mistake on the 
wire of the execu- 
tive vice-president 
—who was slated 
to be president—of 
the world’s greatest 
public utility. It 
was a hot day; 
somebody had to 
be cool, however. 
In those few sec- 
ondsof fleeting time 
this non-explosive 


gentleman had flung his friendly voice 
over miles of blistering wire, into a 
sweltering telephone 
turned a_ hot, tired, 


being into a friend. He soon forgot it, 
but his new friend did not, which is the 
way of such friendships. 

And that is the story of Gifford. It 


From Clerk’s Desk 






to the Presidency 


need not be written in volumes. What 
seemed unusual to the caller, who in- 
quired the name of the helpful man, was 
only Mr. Gifford’s usual method. It was 
that quiet, discerning manner that won 


Theodore N. Vail, who, while head of 








THE YOUNG MAN’S DAY? 


Two schools of philosophy have generalized 
in recent years upon the young man’s chances of 
success in business, politics, art, literature, and 
science. 

One school contends that this is a “young 
man’s world,” that all fields seek youth and reject 
age, and that the pace of modern life quickly 
eliminates the man of years. 

Another school contends that modern life in 
all its branches has become so complex and 
specialized that the chances of an early success 
are diminished. They cite the usual examples 
—Hannibal, Clive, Napoleon, the younger Pitt, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Yet, it would seem that there is just as much 
chance of early success now as in other ages and 
generations, and while general conditions may 
have their effects, the man himself has much to 
do with his own success, or lack of it. A few 
examples: 

Walter S. Gifford, the subject of this sketch, 
is President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company at 40. 

Owen D. Young was Chairman of the Board of 
the General Electric Company at 43. 

S. Parker Gilbert was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury at 27. 

Eugene O’Neill was winning Pulitzer prizes 
with his plays when he was 30, and many other 
young men and women have had similar successes 
in art and literature. 

A long list of forty-year-old bank presidents 
and financiers could be made up. But so, too, 
could a long list of men of years be compiled, 
headed by the name of E. H. Gary, chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
George F. Baker, who, at 85, is still Chairman of 
the Board of the First National Bank of New 
York, and one of the country’s active financiers. 

It does not seem particularly a young man’s 
world or, in view of the more and more active 
part taken by the women, a man’s world at all. 








booth, ard had 
irritable human 


the corporation, frequently called upon 
Gifford for figures which, when produced, 


sometimes altered 
the entire policy 
of the company. 

For Gifford is of 
the new school of 
business. He cre- 
ated for the tele- 
phone company 
that system of ac- 
counting and sta- 
tistics now so essen- 
tial to every busi- 
ness, a system 
substituting accu- 
rate charts of busi- 
ness knowledge for 
groping and guess- 
work. He inno- 
vated the idea 
of selling bond 
issues to subscrip- 
ers, thereby creat- 
ing good will. 

So, his figures and 
his philosophy of 
being helpful to all, 
from his superior 
officers toa not-too- 
cool, not-too-pleas- 
ant telephonecaller, 
have carried him, at 
what is now consid- 
ered a tender age in 
the business world, 
to the presidency of 
the world’s largest 
public utility. 


Twenty years ago a lad who had 
finished his Harvard course in three years, 
taking a clerical job with the Western 
Electric Company; now head of the tele- 
phone business, not only because of abili- 
ties and qualities, but also because of a 


personality, which, though dynamic, is 





also non-explosive. 
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Prohibition As It Is 


ST. LOUIS—THE DRY SOUTH—WASHINGTON 






By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


FIGHTING $anti-prohibi- 

tionist, Mr. James C. Espey, 

came to luncheon with me in 

St. Louis and told of a thrill 

he had enjoyed while local 
secretary of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. As _ narrated 
before a House committee at Washington 
and recorded in a Federal document, the 
story runs thus: 


Our Association found a drugstore in St. 
Louis which was selling a good deal of booze 
and narcotics and was doing a good deal of 
harm. We therefore appealed to the local 
prohibition enforcement officers. We got 
no help. We then appealed to the Attorney- 
Géneral of Missouri. He lent us some de- 
tectives. One of them went into that drug- 
store and stayed for some time, and then 
later they pretended that they wanted to buy 
the place, so that they might get some in- 
formation for the law-enforcing officers, and 
they got an option on the place. . They found 
that the bootleg stuff and the narcotics were 
being sold by the head of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Missouri, and he is the man that 
gave the option on the property, and he had 
to run away to avoid prosecution. 


The Anti-Saloon League has vindicated 
itself by installing as his successor a 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. H. H. Post, but 
Mr. Espey mentioned certain oddities 
of prohibition that cannot be so readily 
discounted. 

“In the main,” he said, “prohibition 
enforcement is entrusted to the same 
police officials who were unable or unwill- 
ing to enforce the liquor laws which it 
supplanted. If they failed to enforce 
mild laws, how can we expect them to 
enforce this drastic law? When you 
agitate for a modification of this drastic 
law, you are opposed by five whole 





classes—the politicians, the doctors, the 
druggists, the bootleggers, and the Prot- 
estant clergy.” 

Speaking of the doctors’ affection for 
the Volstead Act, he said: “This is the 
first law that has ever underwritten a 
profession. A young doctor is sure of 
$1,200 a year from his prescription 
business, and there are young doctors 
in St. Louis who do nothing but write 
prescriptions; they hang around pool- 
rooms looking for customers. 

“How can the manufacture of liquor 
be stopped when it is so.easyP You can 
take an ordinary coffee percolator, attach 
a rubber tube, and behold! the apparatus 
will produce pure alcohol. 

“Think how we used to fear the Federal 
Government! It could take away our 
sugar or make us endure heatless Mon- 
days and we were afraid to rebel. Since 
prohibition, who is there who really 
stands in awe of the Federal Govern- 
ment?” 

As we were finishing our luncheon, | 
asked why | had seen no drunkenness in 
St. Louis. “Because you haven’t been 
down in Market Street,” he answered. 
But I had, and now | told him so, adding, 
“All the way from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Kansas and then here, I have been 
counting drunken men. They haven’t 
averaged one a day, even in the roughest 
parts of big cities. I haven’t seen 
drunken men in trains. Before prohibi- 
tion every smoking car seemed to have 
the same drunken man in a back seat, 
singing. He is gone.” 

“Come down to Market Street right 
now,” he replied, “and I’ll show you 
some.” So we prowled all though that 
street of ‘‘flop-houses,” labor agencies, and 
grogshops. Turning back, we tramped 
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the whole length of it again. Not a 
drunken man could we find. But “hope 
springs eternal,” and there remained 
the levee. Eight big Mississippi steam- 
boats were loading and unloading when 
we reached it. On the curb in front 
of the former saloons (and one or two 
not yet extinct) sat a long row of black 
roustabouts. All were sober. But at last 
—at last!— just as we were coming to 
the beautiful, weblike span of the Eads 
Bridge, a black man swung toward us 
staggering. 

There are 2,200 saloons in St. Louis. 
There are drugstores selling whisky over 
the counter and drugstores with back 
rooms where men and women drink to- 
gether. A leading hotel serves whisky 
in cups. At another hotel and at a 
famous restaurant, hip liquor is allowed. 
Within a single year there were ten 
killings directly attributable to prohibi- 
tion and ten more resulting from quarrels 
in saloons. 

A man in a hotel lobby said, “If you 
had been with me last night you would 
have seen twenty-three men drunk, right 
in this house.” But in two days I saw 
only three men drunk on the street. 


CAREFUL LIQUOR SELLERS 


HE St. Louis saloon-keepers are 

wary. A stranger is given a bottle 
of near-beer—“ Sorry, sir, but that’s all 
we've got”—though a man next him is 
drinking highly alcoholic beer and an- 
other is sipping a highball. I found 
saloon-keepers wary even in Market 
Street. 

At the office of the Anti-Saloon League 
Dr. Post complained that many church 
members appeared to side with the 
liquor gang. At Prohibition Headquar- 
ters, the Divisional Chief, Mr. Gos- 
horn, said that the gang was strongly 
organized. Until a year ago it main- 
tained a protection association which paid 
the fines of members. It still pays spies 
to watch the six enforcement agents al- 
lotted for fifty-one counties—half the 
State of Missouri. 

Evidently Mr. Goshorn’s army of six 
now and then receive help from an in- 





The Home of ‘‘Mountain Dew” 


teresting source, for | read in a morning 
paper: 


G. H. Foree, alleged paid Ku Klux Klan 
prohibition raider, who led a number of Klans- 
men in making wholesale raids in Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., on Aug. 4, was arrested yesterday in 
Wellston, St. Louis County, on an indictment 
charging him with impersonating a prohibition 
officer. 


Across the Mississippi from St. Louis 
lies the little city of East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, amply supplied with saloons which 
sell beer to any stranger. In one of them 
the bartender said, “This is the only 
saloon in East St. Louis that doesn’t sell 
whisky.” Also there is a thriving trade 
in crocks and kegs, and | saw large ship- 
ments of grapes. | added one drunken 
man to my collection. 

“The police have got tired of raiding 
and leave it to the Volstead officers,” 
said a newspaper man; “but don’t be too 
hard on this town—we have more for- 
eigners than we can manage, and bums 
come here from St. Louis.” 

On my trip to Louisville, Kentucky, | 
waited over at a junction—North Vernon, 
Indiana. Having just read an account 
of prohibition at Gary, Indiana, I expected 
to find the state rather wet. The dis- 
patch, wired from Chicago, said: 


Fifty-two men and women charged with 
violating the prohibition law in Lake County, 
Ind., were held to have “‘substituted for pro- 
hibition a system of license which protected 
them from conviction” by the U. S. Court 
of Appeals here to-day. The defendants 
included Roswell Johnson, former mayor of 
Gary, Ind., and Louis Barnes, former sheriff in 
Lake County. 


An explanatory dispatch from Indian- 
apolis said: 


Defendents in the Gary liquor conspiracy 
case were sentenced in the Federal Court 
here on Aug. 28, 1923. The case grew out of 
the Agnes Szabo, “‘Queen of the Bootleggers,” 
trial in 1921, when deputy constables testified 
that “a system existed in Lake County by 
which whisky confiscated from the bootleggers 
was divided among the officers of the law or 
sold and the money divided.” 


Nevertheless, citizens at the railway 
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station assured me that North Vernon 
was bone-dry. “Not a drop anywhere 
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Of its buildings, one has been trans- 
formed into a chicken hatchery, another 


in town,” they declared. “Bootleggers consists only of foundations and a few 
strewn bricks, still another is being torn 


never come here.” 


When I asked the reason, they said, 
“The Klan.” No one greatly fears 
They are a known 
peril, whereas the Klan is mysterious. 


Volstead agents. 


Then, too, it is be- 
lieved that Volstead 
agents can be 
bought off, whereas 
no one cherishes a 
hope of buying off 
the Klan. Asan in- 
stitution for enforc- 
ing the dry law, 
where it wishes en- 
forcement, the Klan 
is unequalled. 

Arrivingin Louis- 
ville, | asked a 
stranger, “How is 
prohibition here?”’ 
and he answered, 
“Judge Moreman 
has six hundred 
cases.”” These were 
violation cases, 
which had accum- 
ulated during the 
judge’s prolonged 
absence. 

Louisville has no 
Scotch. It has no 
gin. It has no wine. 
It has no beer. It 
has no saloons. 
What remains of 
the once -thriving 








Federal Enforcement 


Those who do not wish to see prohibi- 
tion enforced urge that the prohibition 
laws are Federal laws and hence should 
be enforced solely by Federal authorities. 
This is not true as a matter of fact. 
The prohibition laws of the State of 
Illinois are more rigorous than even the 
Federal laws. But even if this were 
not so, it is the duty of every law en- 
forcement official to enforce all the laws 
within his jurisdiction regardless of 
what the Federal officers do.—Mayor 
Dever of Chicago, in a recent speech. 


The whole question of enforcement of 
the Federal act sustaining the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment is imbedded in in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy. We are suffer- 
ing from too many statesmen who talk 
dry and act wet. Nothing is as difficult 
as trying to take both sides of a question. 
Lack of enforcement of this law un- 
doubtedly pleases some part of our 
community. Strict enforcement pleases 
another part. If we believe in democ- 
racy, equal enforcement should please 
everybody.—Governor Smith, in the 
annual message to the legislature of the 
State of New York. 








down, and the largest, with its windows 

smashed, is marked for demolition. 
“Sixty-five per cent. of all the red 

whisky in the United States was being 


made in Kentucky 
when _ prohibition 
went into effect,” 
said the reformer, 
“and now, if you 
ride from Bards- 
town to Bardstown 
Junction, you will 
see what were once 
the foundations of 
half a dozen big dis- 
tilleries, and around 
Bardstown you will 
see half a dozen 
more. This doesn’t 
look very much as 
if the liquor menex- 
pected whisky to 
come back, does 
it?” 

At the Henry 
Watterson Hotel I 
was presented to 
Mr. Claude Gra- 
ham, known the 
country over forthe 
whipped-cream 
egg-nog which he 
formerly dispensed 
all the yearthrough 
at the bar. Inthe 
same room this 





liquor traffic is a secret trade in “moun- 
tain dew” and an occasional defiance of 
prohibition by a “soft drink parlor.” 
Judge Moreman sends violators to Atlanta 
by the carload. One shipment had a 
chartered car all to themselves. 

There are 300,000 people in Louisville, 
and until prohibition came the place 
was renowned for its distilleries. The 
Rev. H. H. Mashburn, an official of the 
Anti-Saloon League, took me to see one 
of them as it is now. Its grounds occupy 
both sides of an unusually long block. 





celebrity now presides over a “coffee 
shoppe.” 

Louisville is a city of churches and 
theological seminaries. It has a popula- 
tion almost wholly American. But in 
its submission to Volsteadism it appears 
to have required vigorous persuasion. As 
I was informed by Mr. Sherman Ball, 
United States District Attorney, a first 
offender convicted of making or selling 
liquor is imprisoned for three or four 
months if he pleads guilty. If he is con- 
victed on trial, the penalty is imprison- 
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ment for six months. A first offender 
convicted of possessing liquor may be 
fined as much as $500. 


RED WHISKY SAFE IN BOND 


R. MILLER, the Prohibition Direc- 
tor, said: “Nine tenths of the red 
whisky of the United States is in Ken- 
tucky distilleries under bond. When 
prohibition first went into effect they were 
robbed, but we sent seventeen men to 
penitentiaries, and there were no more 
robberies. Just to-day a Kentucky 
brewer, pleading guilty of making illegal 
beer, paid a fine of $1,000 and was warned 
that a second offense would mean Atlanta. 
As for bootlegging, it is indulged in only 
by the criminal class, and yet there are a 
hundred places in Louisville where liquor 
can be bought.” As mementoes of his 
agents’ exploits among the mountaineers, 
Mr. Miller treasures eight captured shot- 
guns—big, double-barreled ones, quite 
disturbing to behold. 

While in Louisville, | read of prohibi- 
tion as enforced at Lexington, Kentucky, 
where “better codperation between the 
Federal and local authorities, imposing 
jail sentences instead of fines, sealing 
leaks from bonded warehouses, and the 
application of the padlock law are cur- 
tailing the liquor traffic.” 

From Louisville, | went to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and there | read: “Official 
announcement that all found guilty of 
driving automobiles while drunk would 
have their drivers’ license suspended 
for a year was made to-day by Judge 
Robert P. Williams of the Municipal 
Court.” 

On the wall behind Judge Williams’s 
chair in the courtroom hangs a prisoner’s 
striped suit as a warning to sinners, and 
he shows the visitor a large closet filled 


with half-gallon fruit jars containing 


captured whisky. 

“Runners are hired by the wholesalers 
to bring these fruit jars from the moun- 
tains,” he said. “The wholesalers decant 
the stuff into ‘big boys’ (pint bottles) 
and ‘little boys’ (half-pint bottles) and 
sell it to the bootleggers, who peddle 
it at two dollars for a ‘big boy,’ a dollar 


North Carolina’s Methods 


for a ‘little boy.’ Within a single month 
we caught five cars, each carrying 200 
gallons, and all belonging to the same 
people. But there isn’t a place in Knox- 
ville where you can buy a drink; it’s all 
pocket trade.” 

Who are the consumers? An occa- 
sional automobile accident sheds some 
light on the question. Says Judge Wil- 
liams, in his latest report: 


A-number of the cases coming into my court 
are members of the best families of Knoxville. 
While they do not state the same openly 
in court, yet frequently they come to me 
and say they were at a social gathering where 
a fruit jar was passed around and the wreck 
occurred while returning home, with the result 
that they were brought into my court on the 
charge of being drunk and driving a car. 


According to the Prohibition Director, 
Mr. Wynn, moonshining in the moun- 
tains is decreasing: “Union County, one 
of the worst moonshining districts three 
years ago, has been practically cleaned 
up, and sentiment is changing everywhere. 
Preachers and teachers in the mountains 
have helped to change it. When we be- 
gan here, only one mountaineer would 
give evidence against moonshiners. He 
has since been elected sheriff.” When I 
asked about drinking at the University 
of Tennessee, he said, “The university 
is bracing up.” 


VOLSTEADISM AND ETIQUETTE 


NEWSPAPER man with whom I 

talked was less optimistic. “One 
student paid his way through the universi- 
ty by bootlegging,” he told me, “and there 
is still too much drinking there and among 
our young men in general. They think it 
no discourtesy to bring flasks even when 
their hostess is an ardent prohibitionist. 
However, men of thirty and more are 
beginning to swear off as a health measure, 
for the ‘mountain dew’ we now get is 
ruinous.” 

In Charlotte, the first citizen I met 
began his account of the situation there 
by saying: “We have magnificent hard- 
surface roads running back into the moun- 
tains, and numerous cross roads. So down 
comes ‘mountain dew’ in fruit jars.” 
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North Carolina enjoys a drastic en- 
forcement law. For a first offense the 
convicted maker of liquor gets six months 
in jail; for a second offense, a year and a 
day in prison. For a first offense any 
one convicted of possessing liquor pays 
a fine of $250 or spends thirty days in 
jail; for a second offense he goes to jail 


homes where there were rows from drink- 
ing; now it happens once a month. I 
don’t say we’re sprouting wings, but I do 
say that we’re trying to do things in a 
decent way. A second offender caught 
making liquor goes on the chain-gang for 
a year.” 

The mere possession of liquor is danger- 


for from eight to ten months. 


second offense in- 
volves a nuisance 
charge, he spends a 
year and a day in 
Atlanta. 
“Thereisa strong 
dry sentiment all 
over the state,” said 
Mayor Walker. 
Judge Wade H. 
Williams, City Re- 
corder, added this 
interesting bit of in- 
formation: “ Lately 
the police caught a 
bootlegger and got 
his list of custom- 
ers; it reads like the 
Social Register.” 
In Salisbury, 
North Carolina, | 
picked up aGreens- 


If the 





Congratulating the President! 


The President “shall take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed.”— 
Constitution of the United States, 
Article II, Section 3. 

The Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand “commends to the people 
of the United States and particularly 
to their official representatives the at- 
titude of the President in his conscien- 
tious obedience to the provisions of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, in the hope that the example of 
the first citizen of our country may in- 
duce those who are now wilfully violat- 
ing the prohibitory statute to accept 
his leadership in conduct and to endorse 
in practice the integrity of his fidelity 
to the supremacy of law.”—From the 
resolutions presented to the President 


ous unless it was obtained on a doctor’s 


prescription and 
from a druggist 
authorized to sell 
by prescription. 
According to a ré- 
sumé of Virginia’s 
enforcement law, 
the Layman Act, “a 
man who has saved 
a quart of pre-war 
liquor and still 
cherishes it is liable 
to a prison term of 
one month and a 
fineof $50. Hecan- 
not pay a fine and 
escape. A manwho 
gives a drink to an- 
other may be fined 
and sent to jail. A 
man drunk on the 





on January 8, 1925. 
boro paper, whose J i th 


editor had signifi- 





street is fined $54 if 
he pleads guilty. If 








cantly declined to 
blue pencil this syndicated editorial by 
Arthur Brisbane: 


Forty bootleggers have been killed by U. S. 
Government agents and eighteen more by 
Coast Guards. In addition, hundreds have 
been killed in bootleggers’ quarrels and in 
fights between bootleggers and hi-jackers that 
prey on bootleggers. It costs the Govern- 
ment more than $10,000,000 a year to carry 
on the, thus far, unsuccessful war against 
whisky. Possibly light beer, which might 
provide successful competition with bootleg 
whisky, and would certainly yield the Govern- 
ment a revenue of five hundred millions a 
year, may eventually be tried. 


The Chief of Police in Lynchburg 
said: “ Before prohibition we used to get 
150 drunks a month; now we get 45. 
It used to be one man’s job to go to 


he pleads not guilty, 
he is fined $096.” 

“The worst feature of the situation in 
Lynchburg,” a newspaper man said to 
me “is the drinking among young people. 
They don’t wait for whisky to be brought 
down from the mountains, they go up 
after it in their cars over bad roads ten 
or fifteen miles. At a party the first 
thing a girl asks is, ‘What have you got on 
your hipr’”’ 

“This is a dry town, comparatively,” 
said another informant. “The wet 
Virginia towns are Norfolk and Roanoke, 
Norfolk being a seaport, Roanoke sur- 
rounded by mountains.” 

However, moonshining is not con- 
fined to the mountains: 


One of the most complete distilling plants 
seized in this section of the state in months was 
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raided yesterday afternoon in a Chesterfield 
County swamp, near where that county and 
Amelia and Powhatan join. In addition to 
a 500-gallon wooden still, the raiding party 
captured fifty gallons of liquor, an 8-horse- 
power steam boiler, thirty-one 500-gallon 
fermenters, fifty-two cases of empty half- 
gallon jars, twenty-four sacks of sugar, two 
of malt, and tubs, tools, and a doubler. Con- 
fiscations are valued at $6,000. 


This I found in a dispatch from Rich- 
mond. 

| had been in Virginia when state 
prohibition went into effect, and Virgin- 
ians were then saying, “It will be a 
great thing for the Negroes.” Now, 
after five years of national prohibition, | 
was anxious to learn how the predictions 
had been fulfilled; so I visited a Negro 
quarter in Lynchburg, and, seeing Negroes 
on the porch of the Colored Elks’ Home, 
went up and asked them. They backed 
away from the question with agility. 

Later a policeman explained, “You 
were close to the center of the bootleg- 
ging district. White men used to get 
rich selling whisky to Negroes, but in 
these days the Negroes are getting rich 
selling whisky to white men.” 

Knoxville, Charlotte, and Lynchburg 
are relatively small cities. Knoxville 
has 100,000 people, Charlotte 60,000, 
Lynchburg 30,000. In all three cities 
religious influence is strong; according to 
a circular issued by the Board of Com- 
merce, Charlotte is “the greatest church- 
going city in the United States—greatest 
in the world next to Edinburgh.” All 
three cities had accepted state prohibition 
before national prohibition came. All 
three have a public sentiment vigorously 
opposed to the saloon, and all three have 
banished the saloon. All three cities 
believe that severe punishment will sup- 
press law-breaking, and have no hesita- 
tion in punishing law-breakers severely. 
In not one of the three is there a numerous 
foreign element—the foreign-born in 
Lynchburg number only seventy-five. 
Theoretically, then, all three should be 
dry. In reality, they are far from dry. 

In the train for Washington, a techni- 
cian who goes from place to place install- 
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ing electrical machinery discussed the de- 
crease in industrial accidents. Prohibition 
leaders attribute it entirely to prohibition. 
“They overlook the introduction of 
safety devices,” he said. “Emery wheels 
are now enclosed; punch presses are pro- 
vided with screens that must be closed 
before the machine will operate; moving 
belts are enclosed with railings and heavy 
meshed wire. There has been great ad- 
vance in these matters during the past 
five years.” 


WASHINGTON’S DESPERATE CRIMINALS 


N WASHINGTON my attention was 

called to a report of the Sub-committee 

of the Committee on the District of 

Columbia and there | found the enforce- 
ment problem thus outlined: 


The area of the District is approximately 
seventy square miles. It contains an unus- 
ually large percentage of well-paved streets 
and avenues. The highways leading into the 
District are for the most part improved. Boot- 
leggers and rum-runners take advantage of 
this fact. By the use of high-power auto- 
mobiles they seek to distribute their illicit 
wares in the District. These automobiles 
are frequently equipped with smoke screens 
and if the occupants are in danger of arrest 
or pursuit they run with headlong speed with 
utter disregard for the safety of the public 
until they are beyond the confines of the Dis- 
trict or have eluded pursuit. Many of these 
criminals are of a desperate type. Almost 
all of them are heavily armed. They do not 
hesitate to shoot at any officer or civilian who 
attempts to intercept them. 


In a statement by Mr. James O’Connell 
before a House committee, | read: 


The enforcement, or the attempt at en- 
forcement, of prohibition would be positively 
amusing if it were not for the danger attached 
to it. It is not safe for a man, woman, or 
child to travel the streets now for fear of being 
shot down by some irresponsible person who 
is employed to enforce prohibition. Members 
of Congress have been shot down on the 
streets. Men, women, and children are in 
danger; you cannot tell from where a shot is 
coming or when a shot will strike you. 


The enforcement of prohibition in 
Washington is hampered by a regulation 











forbidding ordinary policemen to make 
arrests for violation unless those ordinary 
policemen are accompanied by Volstead 
agents. In a letter written last August, 
Police Commissioner James F. Oyster 
says of the Volstead agents: 


They have failed us, not only in helping to 
make arrests, but, when the cases are called, 
these Prohibition Unit men very often fail 
to appear in court. Consequently, without 
their evidence, cases are dismissed or not 
pressed, This is very discouraging to us who 
are trying to enforce the law. 


Travelers call Washington “the easiest 
place in America to buy liquor.” Good 
whisky, so termed, costs $12 a quart. The 
supply comes chiefly from Maryland. 
Half the bootleggers are Negroes, and 
quite appalling is the stuff they enrich 
themselves by selling. 


POISONOUS WHISKY 


N OBEDIENCE to a suggestion by the 
famous Mr. Yellowley, upon whom | 
had called at the Prohibition Unit Build- 
ing, I visited the Prohibition laboratory. 
It occupies several large rooms in the top 
story of the Treasury Building. There Mr. 
William V. Linder, the chemist in charge, 
showed me all through the sample room. 
It isa museum of poisons. He took down 
specimens revealing a foul sediment, speci- 
mens with a greasy scum, and specimens in 
which vile, stringy clouds wormed up when 
the bottle was tipped. I saw gin that had 
been made from denatured alcohol con- 
taining 10 per cent. of wood alcohol. | 
saw whisky that had been colored with 
iodine. According to Mr. Linder, barely 
one one-hundredth of the whisky cap- 
tured is an honest product. 
In a Washington paper I read of the 
Klan once more, in a dispatch from 
Herrin, Illinois: 


An arson squad has been destroying former 
bootlegging joints in Williamson County, 
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according to reports received at military head- 
quarters here. Fires were reported three 
nights this week and five former liquor estab- 
lishments went up in smoke. The places 
had been closed after raids by alleged Ku 
Klux Klansmen last December under Federal 
injunctions. A company of national guards- 
men is on duty to maintain order. 


This affair, like those already brought 
to my knowledge, made me curious to see 
what the Anti-Saloon League would reply 
to the saying, now commonly heard, 
“Scratch an Anti-Saloon Leaguer and you 
find a Klansman.” 

Close to the grounds of the Capitol, 
Wayne B. Wheeler, Executive Secre- 
tary and Legislative Agent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, has his office. When I 
asked about the Klan, he showed me a 
Klan paper containing an editorial furi- 
ously attacking him for a speech he had 
made. 

“That doesn’t seem to indicate a very 
close alliance between us, does it?” he 
said. “As a matter of fact, there is no 
alliance whatsoever.” 

For days | had been trying to sum up 
the experiences and observations nar- 
rated in this article, and Mr. Wheeler 
unconsciously assisted me when he said, 
toward the end of our talk, “ You must 
not judge the law by its enforcement. 
The law is right. Enforcement depends 
on local sentiment. A community that 
wants 100 per cent. enforcement will get 
100 per cent. enforcement. A commu- 
nity that wants 50 per cent. enforcement 
will get 5opercent enforcement. A 
community that wants no enforcement 
will get no enforcement.” 

In other words, my conclusion is that 
after five years of turmoil and dissension 
we have with us, not prohibition, but 
local option—that is, local option, not on 
the liquor question, as we had before the 
passage of the Volstead Act, but rather 
on the observance of law. 








This series of articles on prohibition enforcement will be continued next month, 
when Mr. Hartt will tell of his visit to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Jersey. 
In May the final article, describing conditions in New York City, will appear 
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ROUTE OF THE WARNER EXPEDITION FROM THE PINCHOW CAVES TO SUCHOW 


Amid Western China’s Bandits 


in Search of 


Earliest Art Treasures 


Il. THROUGH KANSU PROVINCE 
'~~ With the Harvard Expedition 


By LANGDON WARNER 


Fellow of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, for Research in Asia 


ROSSING the border into 

Kansu Province we felt our- 

selves at last in western 

China, where we had longed 

to be. It had been a twelve- 

hour march with the same sense of being 
lifted high in the autumn air, the gulches 
and ravines on either side of our track 
cut down to reach the normal level of 
mankind. Here the tree-lined highway be- 
gan, with its sinister memories of the puni- 
tive expedition in the’seventies against the 
Mohammedans. If Mohammedancruelty 
to the poor Chinese peasants had been un- 
speakable, that of General Tso in retalia- 
tion was unthinkable. No head was left 


on the shoulders of a believer in Allah 
and no timbers to his roof. When the ex- 
pedition was over it appeared that Tso 
had exceeded his appropriations and he 
dared not ask the Emperor for more. 

But finally an ingenious scheme was 
evolved. His 


Imperial Majesty was 


known to favor the reforestation of the 
Empire. General Tso petitioned for a 
large sum to be used in lining the north- 
western road with trees as an everlasting 
monument to his master’s reign and a 
boon to the country people an’ to the 
few travelers. The money was granted 
and, though the trees were duly set out, 
the gallant general kept back enough 
money to retire comfortably on the sur- 
plus and live as a victorious commander 
should. The big willows and poplars 
which line the road, set close together, are 
a fine sight from any hilltop in a month’s 
straight journeying, as they snake away 
up hill and down dale and across the long 
flats between the mountains. But the 
ruined towns are not so pleasant a sight 
—walled cities half a mile square, witha 
dozen huts left shouldering each other 
into one corner, and the sheep, in charge 
of an almost naked lad, nibbling over the 
ruins of the rest. For weeks we saw many 



























more deserted houses than inhabited ones, 
and it was not good for our spirits. 

But the entrance into Kansu Province 
brought us luck. The very next day, 
less than a mile outside the hamlet where 
we spent the night, it lay in store for us. 
By the west gate of the town a brook 
called the Jui Hsuei flows into the larger 
Ching and in the angle of the two a high 
conical hill rises. We crossed the ford 
just after sunrise and, looking up, saw a 
cave entrance above us in the rock. With 
little hope, after the disappointment at 
Pinchow, we stopped the carts and made 
our way up a briary path. At the door- 
way of the cave was the first evidence, 
a square stone, some two feet high, with 
a Buddha in the niche on each of the 
four faces. The carving was patently 
of the sixth century, earlier than what we 
could make out from the Pinchow sculp- 
ture, and | confess that my heart jumped. 
But it sank again when the cave seemed 
shallow and we were confronted by a 
figure cut in the solid rock, restored be- 
yond my powers of imagination to fix a 
date. | pried about on the right-hand 
side but found my way blocked with burnt 
bricks and fallen stone. A shout from 
Jayne, who had gone to the left, brought 
me to the other side on the run. He had 
found a passage on his side, parallel to 
the face of the cliff and almost pitch 
dark as we came in from the morning 
light. It turned abruptly into the hill, 
and now | knew why he shouted. 

We were in a fairly well-lighted chapel 
where rows on rows of Buddhist figures, 
carved in the rock walls, looked down on 
us. Many were broken, it is true, but 
at first sight they seemed untouched by 
restoration. There could be no doubt 
that here was the evidence we wanted, 
Buddhist sculpture of the sixth century 
in its original position, and hitherto un- 
reported. We knew of no other examples 
of that period on the great northwest 
road between Honanfu three weeks be- 
hind us and Tun Huang two months 
ahead to the west. A slight examination 
showed that there had indeed been plaster 
restoration at some more or less recent 
date but, to offset that fact, the manner 
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of the principal statue was precisely that 
of the very earliest-dated Buddhist 
sculpture in China. 

Cameras and flashlights and measuring 
tapes were soon brought from the carts, 
where they stood on the river beach 
below, and we set to work to plan the 
cave and examine the carvings. The 
statue that faced us at the chapel en- 
trance was on the front of a core pillar, 
but the way around it had been blocked 
on one side with debris fallen from the 
roof. There remained, however, more or 
less intact, two walls of the cave proper 
and the half of another wall as well as 
three faces of the central pillar which 
had not been hidden by fallen stone. 


THE ELEPHANT CHAPEL 


MONG all the rock-cut chapels of 
China this one proved to be unique 
in many ways. Jutting out from the core 
pillar, which had been spared from the 
rock from floor to roof and which lessened 
in girth as it rose, were the heads and 
shoulders of four elephants, their front 
feet firmly planted on the wide pillar base 
and little pagodas, standing free from the 
rock, on their backs. | tried to connect 
these elephants with the cult of the wise 
Indian god Manjusri who sits on the ele- 
phant throne in later Buddhist paintings, 
but could find nothing to show that the 
chapel had been made in his honor. And 
there is no close parallel in Chinese or 
Indian architecture that we know. 

Below these great beasts, which jutted 
out from the corners of the pillar, were 
bands of figures about three feet high, cut 
in relief and engaged in strange occupa- 
tions. Of these bands there evidently 
had been eight, two on either side of each 
angle of the pillar. But now only three 
of the series were completely decipherable. 
The southerly one on the west face may 
eventually shed some light on the ele- 
phants which carry the pagodas, and it 
gave us an additional reason for calling 
the place the Elephant Chapel. 

But best of all the statues and the 
carving was the great smooth head of a 
Buddha, which rose serene out of several 
tons of fallen stone in the niche on the 
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north face of the pillar. No desecrating 
restorer’s hand had touched it and, except 
for a bit knocked from the high crown and 
a chipped nose, it was perfect. We longed 
to set a gang of coolies at work to dig it 
out, but that was impossible. It no doubt 
sits cross-legged on its throne to-day, 
and the hope is that the falling stuff has 
protected rather than broken it. No 
head and shoulders in the famous Yung 
Kang caves—the earliest-dated Buddhist 
remains in China—are any finer than this 
or better preserved. Till documentary 
evidence is discovered in connection with 
this cave we must be content with stylistic 
evidence of its date. Nothing of the 
sort has yet appeared dated later than 
the end of the sixth century after Christ. 
Probably this figure, and the others with 
it, were covered with a thin wash of 
plaster, on which color and gold were laid 
—a golden visage beneath blue-black hair 
and a many-colored crown. 

Notes and photographs and measure- 
ments took only a short day and we went 
back to the inn to develop our films. A 
late dinner was prepared amid festoons 
of negatives hung about the clay walls of 
our room. 

All next day and the next we followed 
the valley of the Ching among the crops 
and orchards, stopping once to dine to 
suffocation point with the hospitable 
Tornvalls of the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission. Thirty-five years in the coun- 
try, they had built a big hospital and a 
church and a dispensary and had lived a 
life of hard service mitigated by such 
wonderful housewifery that we sat at 
table with bulging eyes, wondering if 
this indeed could be China. The house- 
hold was presided over by the portraits 
of the Swedish King and Queen, ranged 
beside those of Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
in the comfortable sitting room. Real 
milk to drink! Twelve cups of tea! 
Raisin bread! Fresh or salt butter to 
our hands and a mammoth frosted cake 
new browned from the oven! Perhaps, 
after I began to realize regretfully that I 
could hold no more, it was the amber- 
colored apple jelly which made the strong- 
est impression. 


An Old Priest and His Flock of —Goats! 





Liu Pan Shan—the Six Loop Pass— 
was a hard day for the mules, which had 
to relay each other’s loads and thus got a 
double climb. They were much delayed 
by a broken-down cart which finally 
had to be up-ended in a deep cutting to 
let us pass. Half way up the mountain, 
set in an elbow of the road, was a decrepit 
temple of no particular age or grandeur 
to attract our attention. 


WHERE GENGHIS KHAN DIED 


N HEARING its name, Kuan Ti 
Miau, Wang dug up a schoolboy 
memory that it was the place where 
Genghis Khan had died. No more im- 
perial outlook could be found in all China 
for that old tiger to rest his eyes on for 
the last time. The temple was squeezed 
between the road and the cliff; from it 
one gazed down and afar off to the east 
over the road that we had come. The 
trees that lined the track made a straight, 
double ribbon across the flats but curled 
about the mountain roots and slanted up 
the foothills to find an easy way, till the 
pass at our feet was reached, and they set 
themselves doggedly to the task of zig- 
zagging up as steep a slope as mules and 
carts could tolerate. Groups of farm 
houses and hamlets were marked by thick- 
ets near the brooks which emptied into 
the Ching, while far away, clear over the 
edge of the world, the line of trees dipped 
out of the great plateau. 

We searched in vain for an inscribed 
stone to tell of the Emperor’s death at 
the little temple. The old priest knew 
and cared for nothing but his flock of half 
a dozen goats and sheep and his opium 
pipe. The temple was old; it had fallen 
into ruin and had been rebuilt some fifty 
years ago when he was a lad; it was now 
likely to fall again. No emperor had 
passed that way in his time, but mule 
fodder was hard to come by and the car- 
ters who passed were a rough lot who stole 
what they could lay their hands on. 
Such was the burden of his story. 

Genghis Khan, the founder of an 
Empire which controlied the Near and 
the Far East and which overran Europe, 
meant nothing to him. The next time | 














passed that way his complaint of the car- 
ters came home to me and | was more 
interested in getting my mules down alive 
in the blizzard. Dead Mongol princes 
were forgotten. 

Beyond the Liu Pan Shan lay the region 
which had been tossed about and trodden 
by the walking mountains two years be- 
fore in a terrible earthquake that we, in 
the New World, barely heard of and Pe- 
king the slothful never noticed. The 
aged ruts, which we followed, stopped 
dead on a cliff-edge 
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king at last, and local magistrates begged 
for a little out of the famine fund, 
some particularly devilish rumor got 
abroad that this was a fresh scheme to 
feather the provincial officials’ nests. 
The Government sent nothing and private 
charity pulled its hand hastily from its 
pocket, grinning sheepishly to think how 
nearly another hoax had worked. If 
the truth was ever known at the sea coast 
it was too late, and soon forgotten by men 
engrossed in the rush of being bought and 

sold. After the 





with a sheer two 
hundred feet below 
them. From the 
other side of that 
chasm we could see 
them grooving the 
top as if the last 
cart had toppled 
over. Inone place, 
where the track was 
new, | looked about 
me while | was 
walking over land 
that seemed heaved 
up by a giant 
ploughshare, to see 
that a hillside had 
slid over the old 


the mud! 





The Unknown Realm of Ancient 
Emperors 


From Peking, perhaps to Americans the best- 
known city in China, Langdon Warner and 
Horace Jayne set out for the buried city of Edsin- 
gal in western Mongolia. In last month’s issue 
of the World’s Work Mr. Warner told of the 
beginning of their anabasis: how they had secured 
help from Field Marshal Wu Pei Fu, rode in 
carts over a trenched road, now hot and dusty, 
now cold and wet through, perchance stuck in 


The present article continues the narrative of 
these two observant travelers, who arrive at the 
spot where they must say: “Hail and farewell!” — 
the former to their camels, the latter to their carts. 


Mohammedan re- 
bellion and its ter- 
rible repression this 
act of God was 
enough to take the 
heart out of fully 
half the struggling 
survivors, and they 
moved away. But 
in the rare villages 
which we passed 
appeared a fewmud 
roofs and fresh tim- 
bers to show that 
some had either the 
pluck to stay or not 
heart enough to go. 

Rain came after 








road leaving a 

naked scar above our heads and tumbled 
yellow earth, fully twenty feet deep, on 
top of the road, which had just there 
crossed a valley, now a ridge. 

Happily it had never been a densely 
peopled region, but whole villages had 
been overwhelmed by the mountains, 
and hillside farms had slid down into the 
beds of streams, to be covered in turn 
by the moving halves of solid hills which 
descended on top of them. Many a flock 
of goats came back from the mountains 
along an accustomed path that night, to 
stare about them puzzled. No byre or 
cottage and no farmer’s wife to milk them 
by the door. Haystacks, ready heaped 
to fetch back for winter fodder, stand 
to-day on the upland pastures and no 
man will ever know who pitched them into 
shape. 

When the terrible news came to Pe- 


this, and for two 
whole days we were marooned again. It 
was dull enough in the dank cell, but we 
opened the book box and read Stein’s 
“Ruins of Desert Cathay” till we could 
read no more for sheer envy. The rest 
of the road to Lanchow, the provincial 
capital, was often wet and always hilly. 
The poor animals were not at their best 
and we were forced several times to 
unharness and hitch a pair of teams to one 


‘cart on a bad slope. 


The last day we were fourteen hours 
on the road and were sloughed for the 
last time at half past nine at night, ina 
downpour, just opposite the inn gate. 

Lanchow was a really interesting town 
in a lovely setting, with the great polished 
Yellow River running past one gate and 
a ring of high mountains beyond the 
other. The hospitable head of the China 
Inland Mission asked us to dine and we 
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soon struck up friendship with the Scot 
and the Australian, advance agents of 
the British-American Tobacco Company 
in that new territory. The Belgian priest 
played lovely little melodies on his violin 
and gave us real wine of the grape to 
warm our hearts. 

Beside these old residents of the town 
and the extraordinary little Chinese 
Postal Commissioner, who gave us dinner 
from foreign dishes in a huge empty 
dining room, there was Wulsin, who was 
just packing his bird and animal skins to 
bring back to Harvard College. He and 
his wife had been collecting at Koko Nor 
and the Tibetan borderland. They were 
now waiting till the river should drop 
enough to let them board a huge raft 
floated on a hundred and twenty inflated 
yak skins, which was to carry them and 
their tents and collections to within a 
week’s journey of the rail-head. 


THE TIBETAN HIGHWAY 


CTOBER had begun as we pulled 
out of the friendly town over the 
long iron bridge which the Americans had 
slung across the Huang Ho. That is one 
of the only two bridges which span the 
river in all its great length, and it was 
strange to see the cast-iron name-plate of 
an American engineering firm at the 
bridge rail, passed by a constant stream 
of yaks and camels and laden mule-carts 
to and from Turkestan. On the hillsides 
of the right bank herds of yaks were 
grazing, and | took it for granted that we 
should find many more from this time on. 
But they were not to be seen along the 
Great West Road except here at Lanchow, 
where the Tibetan highway comes in. 
The week’s journey to Liangchow saw 
dull weather with a threat of rain, and 
the last three days were over great beach 
cobbles which rolled loosely beneath our 
wheels and made the jolting progress so 
slow that I despaired of ever again reach- 
ing honest dirt ruts. There was a sharp 
hailstorm as we made up the slope, and 
snow seemed never far off; in fact, we 
could see it falling over the tops of the 
range only two miles south of the track 
we followed. Except at the baiting 





Filthy Inns and but Few Shepherds 





station at noon and the hamlet that shel- 
tered us at night, we saw few people—a 
shepherd or so with his flock on the hills 
and a lonely figure, huddled in sheepskin, 
driving some moth-eaten yaks. For all 
the fine mountains that we were following, 
there was strangely little variety in those 
days of travel. A succession of filthy 
inns at night, two broken axles and some 
anxiety about the health of our mules, 
were all that served to keep the mind 
from dangerous dwelling on home things. 

This lonely sense of detachment grew 
acute when we pulled into a town by a 
little river at dark and overhead streamed 
wild geese, a thousand strong, bugling 
and singing from van to rearguard. These 
China geese do not make quite the music 
that ours do, but it was enough like it 
to thrill the New Englander. First there 
was a sight of them far off in mile-long 
strings and in three minutes more they 
had overhauled the thousand windy acres 
and were yelping loudly overhead like 
hounds in full cry. True to October, 
in Kansu as in Massachusetts, their 
belling makes one shiver. 

Liangchow we could see but little of, 
landing there in the afternoon and re- 
solved to take the road again next morn- 
ing. From Liangchow the stages were 
not long, but there was no use in trying 
to better them because the country be- 
came desert suddenly and there was 
nowhere to put up between the hamlets. 

Several towns a day were passed with 
walls and many houses complete, but all 
abandoned; though in the distance, near 
the foothills, could be seen the great 
fortified farms with tilled fields round 
about. Each farm showed a tall square 
watch-tower thrust up from behind high 
walls. It was proof of what this country 
once was and may be again if the Chinese 
cross the path of the Mohammedans, 
who are once more seizing the reins. 
These two are obviously different races, 
though many Mohammedans have been 
so long settled here that they speak noth- 
ing but Chinese. The hawk beaks and 
wide brown eyes of the bearded Central 
Asians were a contrast to the blunt fea- 
tures of the Chinese peasants. 











We met a large party on the desolate 
road one day, escorting three mule litters. 
The men had guns or old-fashioned sabres 
stuck between the saddle and the knee 
and they looked like a truculent crowd. | 
am sure that the old lady who befriended 
Kim and his Lama was in one of the 
litters, for a constant stream of shrill talk 
came from behind the curtains and we saw 
the ruffian guards grinning broadly. One 
of them was dressed in scarlet wool with 
big Chinese characters in black across his 
back and chest. It was evidently a relic 
of some old official bodyguard left over 
from Imperial days. I longed to stop 
them and gossip. 

For days now there had been a strange 
half-felt presence on the Great North- 
west Road, as of other foreigners with 
us, something that made it seem even 
less like a journey of discovery. Of 
course, there had been the telegraph line 
and the knowledge that missionaries and 
European archzologists came that way 
at intervals, but this was a stronger scent 
we followed and something quite unlooked 
for. Every chamber of every inn and 
many bare walls in abandoned towns 
were scrawled with Russian names and 
regimental numbers and dates not many 
months old. The ancient route, by which 
the silk had come to the Nearer East and 
thence, by crooked ways and many 
hands, had reached Rome without so 
much as bringing with it the secret of the 
road it traveled, had again become an 
artery between the East and the West. 


BEGGING FROM ASIATICS 


More Occidentals had trod it in 
the last three years than had come 
in the two thousand years before, or are 
likely to come in several centuries from 
now. They were the Tsarist Russians 
scurrying east from the Red Terror. 
From the Caspian Khanates and from the 
cities on the Volga, from Little Russia 
and once-prosperous towns on the trans- 
Siberian rail, they came singly and in 
pairs and at last in slow caravans four 
hundred strong. Peking was full of 
them when we left, Shanghai and Tientsin 
could not take care of the thousands of 
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new paupers, and Japanese cities saw, 
for the first time in history, white men 
and barefoot women begging from Asiat- 
ics by the roadside. 

Sentimentalizing over the signs of the 
Russian retreat was one thing, but meet- 
ing blue eyes and Saxon hair on the Chi- 
nese highway was another. It was a boy 
scarce turned sixteen, and his sharp knees 
stuck out bare from his ragged trousers. 
On his curls was a Chinese cap and on his 
feet were felt boots, patched and nearly 
falling apart. I would have given much 
to have him for horse-boy and cook and 
later to bring him home with me in 
order to give him an education. But 
Jayne pointed out that the education was 
a typically American solution of the 
difficulty and that probably Mr. Dick, 
with his laconic “wash him!” as applied 
to the wandering David Copperfield, 
had discovered a more profound answer. 

We parted with a few half-understood 
words of Russian, for he had no other 
language and next to none of his own. 
He had come from Semipalatinsk, and 
he had with him less than a Chinese 
dollar. 1 gave him what silver I had 
with me, but walked on wondering how 
soon that frank blue eye and handsome 
mouth would change into the eye of a 
thief and the cruel mouth of a bandit in 
the cynical school to which I left him—a 
north Chinese winter and the scant mercy 
of the yellow man. Other Russians came 
later along the road, and among them 
women, but none were so appealing as 
the bonny ragged lad who might have 
been our horse-boy. 


BEYOND THE WALL 


HE Great Wall, which we had been 

following for several marches, was 
but a scant fifteen feet high, and im- 
pressed one only by reason of the fact 
that it had got there at all from the sea- 
coast. What we saw was probably not 
of the greatest antiquity, as I judged by 
the still visible trench from which the 
clay to build it had been dug. Once, 
toward evening, the track seemed to lead 
us through a gap in the wall and parallel 
with it on the outside. 
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The Chinese have a horror of going 
beyond its confines, so associated is it in 
their minds with exile and hardship and 
the raids of wild tribes. 1 was thinking 
of this as our carters grumbled when we 
passed the fateful line, and suddenly 
the countryside grew sinister. The wind 
rose with a howl and two lone figures that 
struggled toward us with their donkeys 
seemed in some nameless way inimical. 
They could not or they would not direct 
us, and we plodded on under the jagged 
foothills which mark the ancient boundary 
of Mongolia, more and more sure that 
we had lost the way and must be be- 
nighted on that waste. To be benighted 
was not so very serious after all, though 
it would delay us to have to feed the 
horses next morning and we hated to have 
them go to bed supperless, but there was 
a terror in that phrase “ beyond the Wall” 
which had infected even us foreigners. 
Before dark, however, the road led back 
again into China proper and our carters 
breathed relief. 

At the big town of Kanchow we stayed 
only a single night. The Chinese doctor 
who alone represented the China Inland 
Mission in the West was friendly and anx- 
ious for news, but we had little of it to 
give him and did not stay, never guessing 
how welcome the sight of his smiling 
face would be when next we saw it more 
than two months later. 

Two days out of Kanchow we saw our 
first antelope, little scurrying clouds of 
brownish yellow sand blown along with 
incredible swiftness among the dunes. 
Many as we afterward saw, I never quite 
got used to the sight, or lost the thrill of 
watching them scurry and stop to browse 
and flicker on again in panic haste. 


A SKY FULL OF GEESE 


UT the frosty morning of that day 

will never be forgotten for sheer 
elation. We started an hour before the 
first peep of dawn in the chill, and when 
we got clear of the little gateless walled 
town there was a quarter moon and a 
heaven full of stars. Then from every 
side came the clucking and subdued 
quacking of fat ducks and the whistle 





of wings as our cart’s rumbling put them 
up from the roadside ditches. 

But the geese! The world was teeming 
with geese, bugling and calling only fifty 
feet over our heads and gabbling as they 
grazed in the stubble. As it slowly 
lightened, enormous wedges of them came 
in sight from every side, all talking and 
halloing and giving advice to the leaders 
as they flew. In the gray of early dawn 
they shone ghostly white from below. 
I never knew before how many cadences 
and tones and modulations the goose 
language holds. They talk and grumble 
and murmur and they fairly shout aloud 
till one fancies them a crowd of men and 
women fitted with wings for a long 
journey. 

All this time phalanxes of enormous 
cranes were flapping over or alighting to 
graze. First an ordered company of 
them would flap unevenly and then sud- 
denly fall into step, as it were, in per- 
fect unison for a minute; then, setting 
their wings motionless, would sail like 
gigantic platters till they reached the 
ground where they turned into high 
question-marks as big as three-quarter- 
grown sheep. 

There were thumping geese as heavy 
as swans and, when the sun came up, 
smaller Lama geese dressed in tawny 
red robes. There was a marsh on either 
side of the road with ploughed land be- 
yond. The ducks fell to the marsh and 
the geese to the furrows and the grazing. 
Then as the light grew more alive I began 
to see snipe and plover and little fat ducks 
in pairs apart from the rest. There was 
a snipe-like bird, black and white with a 
crest, which waded and ran beside, very 
tame, and there were pairs of big sickle- 
billed curlew stepping about on stilts, 
with bodies as big as our tern. They 
whistled familiarly at me till | thought 
of the State of Maine. By now, from 
far-off farmsteads, dogs were barking 
and cocks crowing and donkeys braying 
till, with the calling of geese and the gar- 
rulous gargling of cranes right overhead, 
there seemed a terrific din. 

With broad daylight there was plenty 
of life, with noisy flocks flying by and fat 
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birds feeding in the fields, but it was all 
different, changed in some strange tad 
and less exciting. 

It was in the afternoon, when the 
countryside shifted abruptly to desert, 
that we saw antelope among the sand hills. 
Farms were no more, nor any tillage. 
The ploughed land with noise of dogs 
and men shouting at their donkeys in 
the fields stopped, to give place to a 
desert stretch as lonely and arid as any- 
thing in Mongolia, though we were 
scarcely a dozen miles in either direction 
from cultivated ground. 

Here were fat-leafed desert plants 
thrusting up from dry sand with all their 
moisture stored away in the short spring 
rains, enough to last all summer. It was 
a whole new flora that we had come upon, 
with antelope in the distance and hard 
black beetles and lizards suddenly dodg- 
ing among the roots. Here and there the 
ground was white with alkali and not 
even desert plants could stand its bitter- 
ness. No travelers were there, cart ruts 
were the only signs that man had ever 
crossed that spot before. Even the tele- 
graph posts had, for the time, deserted the 
cart-track to take a short cut across un- 
friendly stretches of rolling sand hills. 

Next day our noon stop was made at a 
hamlet where they dug gleaming white 
cart loads of crystal salt from the low- 
lands near by. A mule fell ill and bloated 
before our very eyes till | feared that the 
poor beast would burst. It was doctored 
with all sorts of homely remedies, in- 
cluding raw kaoliang spirits poured down 
the left ear. We limped into the misera- 
ble inn, a dejected party, but knowing 
that there was but one more march to 
Suchow, where the carts turned back and 
where we must take to camel transport 
ana the Mongolian plateau in earnest. 


ON LOSING ONE’S TEMPER 


EN whole days in Suchow town, and 

we knew every nook and cranny. 
No foreigners lived there, unless the few 
passing Russian refugees could be said 
to live or the Central Asians were foreign- 
ers. The latter kept bake shops and 
horse-coopers’ stalls on the main street. 
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Camels, at first inquiry, were beyond 


all reason in their rental. The wool crop 
was coming in from Turkestan and the 
Mohammedans preferred a fifty-day trip 
across the Ordos, in caravans of three or 
four hundred beasts, to promiscuous 
wool-gathering with mad foreigners away 
from fodder and water. Six days were 
up and we were nearly at the end of the 
little temper which it is usual to keep in 
China, when we got wind of a camel 
owner who sounded promising. His 
price was barely two thirds of what we 
had been asked by the others and, after 
a dozen long conferences, we closed with 
him on condition that he would bring 
the animals into town in four days and 
not the five which he seemed to think 
necessary. 


ENTER THE CAMELS 


ATE one evening there was the sound 
of a deep-toned bell outside and 
a hammering on the inn gate. The big 
doors were flung open and as | stood with 
my lantern the light swung about in 
snaky shadows on a dozen hairy necks and 
camel heads as they shoved their way in. 
Once around the compound they strode 
and then halted, nose to tail, to squat ina 
long double line of humps and ropey 
necks. 

The kindly old military governor who 
had feasted us and given us brandy at 
eleven in the morning, now added to his 
benefactions by sending to our inn the 
dirtiest and most evil-looking character 
in Suchow to act as guide for Mongolia. 
I, being wise in the ways of guides, did 
not try to initiate him into the mysteries 
of a map, but led him at once to the dust 
of the innyard, there to trace with a 
horny finger his own map of the Etsingol 
River and the position of the ruined town 
toward which we were headed. His 
furrows in the dust were sufficiently like 
Stein’s mathematical triangulations and 
we engaged him forthwith. I hasten to 
say that, though he never did a stroke of 
work, which is the manner of most guides 
the world over, and though he was re- 
sponsible for our greatest disaster—almost 
a tragedy—he was almost worth his salt. 
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When the camels were so loaded that 
they could barely pitch to their feet under 
their burdens, the guide had tossed his 
sack aboard the most comfortable beast, 
the last nose-string had been repaired, 
and the leader and the two under-camel- 
men were in place, we set out. 

After one hour of slopping through 
soggy fields and turning on our tracks 
to avoid deep ditches, the half-grown 
camel at the tail of the line stood 
still on top of a temporary bridge paved 
with sods, shuddered once, toppled her 
load into the swift stream below and fol- 
lowed it, apparently drowning promptly. 
Cold and dismal as the night was, several 
of us followed the little camel overboard 
and held her chin up while she tried vainly 
to disable us by kicking. Her load too 
was finally towed ashore and readjusted. 
Ten minutes later the great camel that 
led us to the booming of the deep iron 
bell, walked off another bridge into two 
feet of water and lay there bubbling and 
groaning, too heavily laden to rise. 

Still we struggled on till the slough be- 
came absolutely impassable; at which 
point the guide suggested that the south- 
east road was dry enough and that he 
had known it all the time. We wheeled 
about, picked our way with infinite cau- 
tion across the bridges which had wrecked 
us before and, some three hours after our 
start, were safely back in the suburbs of 
Suchow being held up by the watch who 
demanded a camel tax of ten taels per 
beast from each one of the thirteen. | 
never shall know how the matter was 
settled because | wrapped myself in im- 
portant gloom on the back of my beast 
and refused to take an interest in what 
was going on. I decided on this course 
as being less trouble than a fit of fury, 
which was the alternative. It worked 
like a charm and no one paid any money. 

When the camels first rose one grabbed 
convulsively at the forward ropes till the 
feet were slightly above the level of the 
animal’s head. Then came a moment 
of jelly-like sidewise staggering and one 
reached for the hinder guys and was 
thrown violently upward as the nerve-rack- 
ing joggle, bump, and jerk, jerk, bump, 


Strange Ways 


and joggle began which was to last night 
after night for fourteen marches and then, 
with a ten-day respite, for twenty-two 
more. At least the joggle went on during 
all those days, but | did not suffer from 
it for long periods. I walked by preference 
in the smelly lee of the tallest camel till | 
fell from pure sleepiness and climbed 
aboard. Soon it became too cold and 
bone-shaking to bear for another instant 
and I dropped down again, stretching my 
legs and longing for a halt. Jayne was 
more enduring of the bone-shaking than 
I and sat suffering without complaint 
for whole nights together. 


A COLD PLUNGE IN CHINA 


E WERE to travel largely by night 

because the camels could scatter 
and find their scant grazing only by day. 
Also there was in some regions danger 
from wolves. We heard howling often 
enough and once a camel driver came in 
from collecting his beasts and reported 
that he had seen five wolves near the 
camp. Their singing at the full moon 
grew into a real cadence that was not 
yelping or merely howling. It seemed 
like an infinitely wicked-chorus accom- 
panying the devil’s mass with antiphonal 
chants a capella. 

Morning showed us under the scarp 
of a desert cliff topped by a chapel and a 
square-based brick pyramid watch-tower 
of the sort which dots western China and 
that part of Mongolia along all the roads 
and paths. By mid-afternoon we struck 
camp and made off from the edge of the 
buttes, the sun still splendid on the snow 
range of Nan Shan behind Suchow. It 
was only eight in the evening when we 
stopped for the night at the ford of the 
San Tao Ling, a little stream which was 
beginning to glaze with ice at the edges. 
In the morning I shocked the Chinese by 
crashing through this splintery edge and 
luxuriating in a gasping chill bath in the 
pebbly current. Three times we forded 
the stream that day, though each time 
it was nearly too deep for our animals and 
little Cheap ’n’ Ugly, the smallest camel, 
evidently hoped to be able to leave her 
light load in the water and drown herself. 
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ROCK (UT (CHAPELS 


of 
ANCIENT GHINA 


In Kansu Province of Western China the Harvard Expedition, led 
by Langdon Warner, discovered a cave chapel containing the figures of 
gigantic elephants and magnificent examples of sixth-century Buddbas. 















IN THE ELEPHANT CHAPEL 


A sixth-century Buddhist cave chapel found in Kansu Province 
at Chin-Chow. Though some plaster restoration has been done, 
the principal figures are in the manner of the first Buddhist sculp- 
ture. Note the inclining head at the right of the elephant’s trunk,, 












The Elephant Chapel 
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A TEMPLE CLOSE 


This temple with its rolling and detailed roof is in northwestern 
China. Note the temple bells, the one upon the ornate roof ridge 
and the other hanging at the entrance above the little bridge. 




















WANTED: A GOOD SAMARITAN 


The expedition has broken down by a river that, although it is spring, is still half-frozen. 
The last thing any passing Chinese would think of doing is to stop and offer assistance. 


















Rock Cut Chapels of Ancient China 





FROM THE LIVING ROCK 


The head and shoulders of a Buddha carved from the living 
stone of the elephant chapel at Chin Chow. The head and 
shoulders alone are visible since the rest of the figure is hidden 
beneath tons of rock that have fallen from the roof of the cave. 

















FOLK-LORE IN STONE 


This stone relief illustrates a folk-tale of the Buddhists that has not 
hitherto been known to scholars. Although in places obliterated, 
the work displays the exquisite touch of the sixth-century sculptors. 























The HOMES of 
OUR ANCESTORS 





PICTURES of the NOTABLE COLLECTIONS 


of Interiors, Furniture, ‘Hangings, 
etc., which make up the new -American 


Wing, reproduced by courtesy of the 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
NEW YORK 





cA graphic presentation of the tastes and crafts- 
manship that grew up in this country from the time 


of its settlement to the early days o rf the Republic. 





An heritage of which all America may well be proud, 
these collections of the American Wing render 
possible emulation by architects, manufacturers, 
decorators, and private home builders of this day. 
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Labor Organizations as Capitalists 


The Possibilities of Trade Union and Coéperative Banks in Great Britain 
By PHILIP SNOWDEN 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Macdonald Cabinet 


HE recent advent of American 

labor unions into the sphere of 

banking, described in the No- 

vember issue of this magazine 

by Mr. Warren S. Stone, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, has been followed with much 
interest by organized labor in Great 
Britain. The success which has attended 
this adventure is admitted on all sides to 
have been as remarkable as it was unex- 
pected. I have talked over this subject 
with some of the leading orthodox bank- 
ers of the United States, and they all ex- 
press their surprise and satisfaction with 
the success of the movement. 

The labor union banks have met with 
no hostility from high finance in the 
United States. The reasons for this are 
made plain by Mr. Stone. The purpose 
of these banks is not to augment the funds 
‘ of the labor unions for fighting the em- 
ployers by means of strikes. On the con- 
trary, the purpose is to make organized 
labor a co-partner, or a codperator, in 
capitalist enterprise. The Brotherhood 
of Engineers is responding to an appeal 
similar to that which has been so often 
addressed to British trade unionists: to 
use their funds to carry on capitalist en- 
terprise, and to share in its profits—and in 
its losses. 

Just recently Mr. W. H. Hichens sug- 
gested to the British railway unions that 
they might buy out one of the British rail- 
ways and work it themselves. I would not 
suggest that this invitation is prompted 
by the same motive which induced the 
spider to invite the fly to step into its 
parlor; but the acceptance of the invita- 
tion would certainly have a like result. 
Apart from the rather conclusive objec- 
tion that the total funds of all the trans- 
port unions of Great Britain at the time 
of last return were less than £3,000,000— 


hardly sufficient to buy a branch line— 
there are grave objections in the public 
interest to a trade union owning and 
controlling an essential public service. 
Such a proposal is syndicalism in its worst 
form. 


THE PURPOSE OF TRADE UNIONS 


OREOVER, the unions have been 
formed for certain purposes. It 
is no part of their object to engage in 
business. In many of the unions a con- 
siderable part of the funds is definitely 
earmarked for benevolent purposes— 
superannuation, death benefits, and un- 
employment. However deplorable strikes 
and lockouts may be, and however 
desirable it may be to find some satisfac- 
tory method of settling industrial disputes 
by arbitration, the fact must be recog- 
nized that the trade unions must have 
funds in reserve which will be available 
for the support of their members in case 
of a stoppage of work through an indus- 
trial dispute. For these reasons the trade 
unions cannot risk their funds in a com- 
petitive industrial adventure, or lock them 
up in such a way as not to be available, if 
needed, for trade union purposes. 

These objections do not apply to the 
banking scheme of the American labor . 
unions. I do not understand from Mr. 
Stone’s account that the labor unions are 
using their invested funds as capital for 
ordinary banking purposes. Their. re- 
sources are the investments of individuals, 
and not the reserve funds of the labor 
unions. Mr. Stone does not say how the 
original capital of the banks was raised, 
but I presume it was provided out of the 
funds of the labor unions. His account 
of the operations of the banks is confined 
mainly to the savings bank side of the 
business. 

But the main interest which one has in 
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this development of trade union activity 
is in the extent to which these banks are 
fulfilling the functions of the ordinary 
commercial banks. Savings bank busi- 
ness is a comparatively simple matter. 
The American labor banks do not en- 
courage depositors to keep their savings 
in the banks, but recommend them to in- 
vest their accumulated savings in well- 
secured bonds. 

These banks are fulfilling a very useful 
function indeed in affording advice to 
their customers as tosuitable investments. 


WHEREIN BRITAIN LEADS AMERICA 


O FAR as the savings bank business 
of the union banks is concerned | 
do not think that they have much to 
teach the working class organizations in 
Great Britain. The United States is a 
long way behind Great Britain in the 
matter of codperation, in its varied forms, 
among the working classes. The co- 
operative movement has never taken hold 
of the working class in America. But in 
Great Britain this movement has long 
been doing what America’s labor banks 
are now undertaking in the matter of en- 
couraging thrift among the working 
classes. It is much more likely that any 
further development of facilities for work- 
ing class banking will, in Great Britain, 
take place through the codperative socie- 
ties than through the trade unions. The 
coéperative. societies have all the facilities, 
and the organization for an unlimited ex- 
tension of banking. These societies ac- 
cept deposits from their members and 
make advances for the purpose of house 
building. The codperative wholesale so- 
ciety, with which the retail societies are 
affiliated, has its own bank, which does 
not confine its operations to its own busi- 
ness and its own members but also does 
ordinary banking for the general public. 
There is a very important difference 
between the system of ordinary banking 
in the United States and in Great Britain, 
a difference which makes it easier to es- 
tablish banks in the former country. In 
Great Britain banking has become almost 
a closed corporation. Practically the 
whole of the commercial banking of the 





The Tight Grip of the “Big Five” 


country is now in the hands of five big 
banks, and had it not been for the hostility 
of the Treasury to further amalgama- 
tions, it is likely that by this time the 
number would have been smaller still. 
In Great Britain it is now next to impos- 
sible to start or to maintain an indepen- 
dent commercial bank outside the Big 
Five. The codperative wholesale society’s 
bank has been able to maintain its sepa- 
rate existence because it has its own huge 
trading business and its affiliated societies. 

In recent years there has been quite a 
remarkable awakening of interest in the 
British labor movement in the question of 
banking and credit. It is being increas- 
ingly realized that the money power in 
these modern times exercises a domination 
over the lives of the people, and over eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions, compared 
with which the power of an autocratic 
ruler was a mere simulacrum. Credit, 
which is now controlled by a few banking 
corporations, is the mainspring of trade 
and industry. But it is a most delicate 
piece of mechanism, and tampering with 
it by ruthless and unskilled hands is likely 
to break it, and bring the whole machin- 
ery of industry to disaster. 

The advantages which such working 
class efforts as these American labor 
banks, and the codperative organizations 
in Great Britain, confer upon the workers 
are rather indirect than direct. Labor 
banks will not secure the financial control 
of the operations of trade and commerce. 
They will make little impression in that 
respect. But they will indirectly do a 
great deal to benefit the working man. 
They will increase his self-respect and his 
self-confidence, and encourage him to go 
forward to bigger things. They will en- 
courage thrift, and give to the proceeds 
of thrift greater security. They will 
assist what has been the greatest achieve- 
ment of the great codperative movement 


‘in Great Britain—which is not the fact 


that it has built up the most colossal 
trade organization in the country—but 
that it has built up a new working class, 
with a wider experience, a wider outlook, 
filled with a confident belief in its own 
capacity and in the future of democracy. 
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Princes and Paupers 
In Germany 


The Second Article of a Series Entitled ‘Tragic Europe” 
By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


HE German people look back 
to the time—a year ago—when 
they were in the whirlpool of 
money inflation, as a wild night- 
mare in which they nearly, and 
perhaps quite, lost their sense of reason 
and moral balance. Certainly at that 
time, as I saw, the whole German nation 
was hysterical and on the edge of nervous 
breakdown. Is it any wonder, when they 
saw their whole financial structure slip- 
ping and toppling toward a precipice 
below which lay a bottomless pit of ruin? 

It was not only the bankers and the 
politicians who realized the enormous 
hazard of their state. It was brought 
home with a sense of terror to the middle 
class citizen or working man, whose weekly 
wage—though counted in millions, and 
then billions, of marks—withered away in 
value before he could rush to the nearest 
shop and turn it into something real. 
Thrift was abolished among the most 
thrifty people in the world because those 
who saved money lost it. People living 
on the interest of inherited capital or in- 
vested wealth were made penniless, while 
the Government printing machines throb- 
bed in larger revolutions to the output of 
paper money which at last had no pur- 
chasing value at all inside or outside the 
country. 

That point was reached when passive 
resistance broke down in the Ruhr be- 
cause the stubborn workmen there who 
refused to labor under French command 
found they must return to work or starve; 
and when the financial brains who had 
organized, or submitted to, this colossal 


swindle of “inflation,” this ruthless rob- 
bery of their own folk, this wild gamble 
with national credit, saw that the limit 
had been reached and the game was up. 
The secret forces, or the political mad- 
ness, behind that machinery of inflation 
have not yet been told or discovered. 
The story does not matter very much, 
except in historical interest, for that pe- 
riod is past, and | refer to it only because 
the present psychology of the German 
people, and their new social conditions, 
cannot be understood unless one remem- 
bers that time of paper madness when 
their nerves were like harp strings to 
every gust of passion and emotion, and 
when the most powerful people in Europe 
found themselves sinking into a bog of 
despair, humiliation, and bankruptcy. 


A RETURN TO NORMALCY 


OW that the mark has been stabil- 
ized, at first by a sort of miracle— 

or, as other people would say, by an act of 
faith in German credit by German folk— 
and then by international loans following 
the Dawes Report, the social conditions 
in Germany have also become settled. 
Trade is reviving steadily because traders 
know what prices they can quote and 
what they can pay in real money which 
does not fluctuate like a fever chart. 
The pulse of German life itself is steadying 
to a more normal beat, because there is 
no longer fear of revolution from the 
Right or Left now that panic, rage, and 
despair have given way to a reasonable 
hope of good business, based on the possi- 
bility of peace and industry. After the 
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release of the French strangle grip on the 
Ruhr, which is the industrial heart of 
Germany, trade relations are good with 
France and Great Britain, and even the 
question of reparations and the burden of 
impossible payments have been post- 
poned by the mechanism of the Dawes 
plan. 

The extreme Nationalists who shouted 
for resistance and revenge no longer get 
the same hearing. The Communists 
who screamed for bloody revolution as 
the only means of 


in the mind of Germany also, if one pene- 
trates below the surface—which isas far as 
most foreigners see—there are equal con- 
trasts of opinion, philosophy, passion, 
idealism, prejudice, old ideas in conflict 
with new ideas, and mental unrest. 

Here is a picture of one extreme in the 
social scale. It is the one observed by 
the passing foreigner who, seeing it, 
thinks that the German plea of poverty is 
a fraud and that they are rich enough to 
pay all the reparations from which they 
have defaulted. 





liberating the Ger- 
man workers from 
an intolerable serf- 
dom have been 
silenced for a time, 
because despair has 
lifted from the 
wage-earning 
world. At least, it 
is not so acute. 
The tide of passion 
isontheebb. Ger- 
man public opinion, 
in the mass, as re- 
vealed by the elec- War. 
tions in December 


through Europe. 


visiting tourists. 





This article is the second written 
by Sir Philip Gibbs, at the request of 
the Worup’s Work, on his journey 
In last month’s 
issue he told of the life in France— 
the undercurrents rarely noted by 
A new generation, 
with changed customs and viewpoints, 
is being pictured by the distinguished 
correspondent, who was selected as the 
chronicler best fitted to describe the 
tragic Europe of six years after the 


It is a scene in 
the Adlon Hotel, of 
Berlin, as I saw it 
recently, and as it 
goes on day by day. 

The great lounge 
with its marble pil- 
lars inlaid with gold 
mosaic, lighted 
warmly by shaded 
lamps, is crowded 
with the profiteers 
or Schieber of Berlin. 
A bust of the one- 
time German Em- 
peror, with up- 








last, is for moderate 
men and moderate measures. Violence 
is, for the moment, out of favor. 

All that is good for Germany and the 
world. But social life among the Ger- 
man people has been greatly changed 
by that experience in the time of paper 
money, and by the present readjustment 
to stable conditions. New classes have 
come up—those who made rapid profits 
out of wild gambles in the foreign ex- 
change. Old classes have gone down, or 
been hard hit. Behind the facade of 
German social life—rather splendid and 
rich as it seems to the passing foreigner 
—there are glaring contrasts. 

Extremes of wealth, extremes of pov- 
erty, may be seen in Berlin and all the 
great cities of Germany. Beneath the 
surface of everyday life, quite comfortable 
as it seems, with money enough now for 
good food, life’s little comforts, some lux- 
uries, there is a great deal of stinting and 
scraping to make both ends meet. And 





turned moustache 
and a winged helmet, mocks at this 
republican tea party. Revolution and 
republicanism did nothing to injure these 
people. Even “inflation” did not dam- 
age them. Somehow they learned the 
secret of converting worthless paper into 
real wealth. 

The women are expensively dressed. 
They must cost a lot of money to the men 
who bow over their hands, and order rich 
cakes for them. These men are, for the 
most part, middle-aged, with close- 
shaven heads, hard features, and vulture- 
like eyes. Earlier in the day they have 
been sitting around here in the Adlon, or 
other hotels, with black dispatch cases, 
talking money, money, money. One 
overhears arithmetical discussions in 
thousands, and millions, of marks. Some 
of them, many of them perhaps, are not 
German by race. They have an Oriental 
cast of features, or a Slav look. One 
man wears some of his wealth on his 
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fingers. He is a powerful, handsome man 
leaning over a little painted lady who 
whispers to him and gazes at his left hand 
like a bird fascinated by a serpent’s eyes. 
The man’s fingers glitter with points of 
light. There are seven rings on three 
fingers, with large lustrous diamonds. 

Down the winding 
passage between the 
crowded tea-tables 
comes a line of manne- 
quins, each girl moving 
in a rhythmic way, with 
extended arms. They 
are wearing furs, mar- 
velous and magnificent 
furs, brought from Rus- 
sia, | suppose, and 
worth something like 
their weight in gold. In 
a little room beyond the 
tea lounge, up a flight of 
stairs, good business is 
being done. “ You must 
buy me acoat like that,” 
says the little painted 
lady to the man with 
the diamond rings. He 
fingers one of the fur 
coats, smiling at the girl 
insideit. “‘Howmuch?”’ 
In American money it 
is five hundred dollars. 

In the Adlon Hotel 
life is very costly, and 
it is crowded by people 
who are not frightened by its cost. Here 
are wealth, luxury, beauty, splendor. The 
English do not stay at the Adlon now. 
The prices have scared them away. 


WHERE MISERY STALKS 


HAT is one end of life in Berlin. 

Here is another. It is at the north 
end of the city, in the poor quarters, where 
there is an immense block of buildings of 
solid stone, with many windows, like a 
hospital. It is called the Nacht Asyl or 
Night Asylum, supported by the City of 
Berlin for homeless and workless people. 
1 went there at six o'clock one evening 
and the building had already been filled 
for an hour by a population of nearly 





UNCHANGED 


The peace and beauty of Berlin’s gardens 
and pleasances remain unchanged amid the 
molten forces of revolution and repub- 
licanism. Like the class of rich Germans 
who have prospered during the last six 
lean years, they are untouched by the 
general condition of want and suffering. 
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four thousand men, women, and some 
children. They go in at five o’clock and 
after getting a bowl of soup are locked up 
in the dormitories until six next morning, 
when they are turned into the streets again 
to find work if they can—which they can’t. 

] stood at the door of these dormitories, 
with the director of the 
Nacht Asyl, who was a 
man with a good brain 
and a big heart. Each 
of those long bare rooms 
was lined with rows of 
iron bedsteads without 
mattresses or blankets. 
No need of blankets be- 
cause of central heating. 
The rooms were over- 
warm—suffocating. 
The smell of human 
bodies and of damp, 
steaming clothes, made 
an atmosphere which 
struck me in the face 
and turned me sick. 
Not a window open to 
let out the foul vapors. 
The men lay on their 
beds, or sat talking in 
groups. As I stood in 
the doorways they 
stared at me, wondering 
what I wanted. Many 
of them were young men 
—boys—with good faces 
and thoughtful eyes; 
just the type of lad I had seen in thou- 
sands in Flanders and the Somme country 
in time of war. Others were bearded 
men, emaciated, haggard, hollow-eyed. 

“Who are they?” I asked the director. 
“From what class do they come?” 

He told me outside the door, which he 
locked again. They belonged to every 
class—university students, old professors, 
doctors, lawyers, clerks, mechanics, la- 
borers, poets, artists, thieves, and aristo- 
crats. Aristocrats? Yes, now and then. 
Some time ago they had had a “ Freiherr,” 
whom we should call a nobleman. He 
was also a thief, and beyond help. Others 
were honest—caught between the wheels 
of life. Out of work through no fault of 
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theirown. Just unlucky in a cruel world. 
The young lads were most to be pitied. 
The director did his best to help them, 
kept them separate, as far as possible, 
from the bad crowd. | 

I went to room after room, each with 
two or three hundred bed-fellows, each 
stifling in that dank, foul warmth, each 
crowded with misery, disease, despair. 
In one long room were family groups, 
men, women, and children sleeping to- 
gether. They were Poles who in summer 
time work in the fields. In other rooms 
were the women—poor old hags, combing 
their hair, young girls derelict in a great 
city. Then rooms full of babies born into 
tragic life, out of tragedy. 

I did not see the worst rooms of all, 
where disease-stricken girls taken off the 
streets weep and tear their clothes and 
cry out in hysteria. 1 would not go there. 

It is well organized, this Nacht Asyl. 
The kitchens are splendid, and | tasted 
the soup which is given as an evening 
meal to all who come. Like gruel, and 
quite good, but not very satisfying to 
hungry stomachs, without bread. There 
are baths for those who wish to wash, and 
furnaces for verminous clothes—as most 
of them are and to a terrible and shocking 
degree. 

Into this shelter for homeless folk comes 
every night a population of poor wretches 
who have nothing between them and 
death but a bowl of soup and this house of 
pity. It is the other end from the Adlon 
Hotel. 


AMONG THE WORKERS 


ETWEEN these two extremes is the 

average of German life, through 
many grades of hard-working poverty, 
decent respectability, comfortable home 
life, fair prosperity, without much margin 
for luxury, often without quite enough 
for proper nourishment. The working 
classes in Berlin and other great cities are 
enormously better off now than in the 
time of inflation. At least they are paid 
real money which does not lose its value 
before they turn it into food and clothes. 
But they are not high wages. I reckon 
they are a little more than half the wage 


value paid to English iaborers of the same 
class. An unskilled laborer gets about 
five marks a day. So did the elevator 
boy in my hotel. My midday meal ina 
second class restaurant cost me 6.50 
marks—for soup, meat, cheese, and coffee. 
On five marks a day I should have starved 
to death in Germany. Somehow the 
German laborer lives on it, but it is his 
secret, and he doesn’t get fat. 

In Berlin and other big cities rent is a 
heavy item for working families. They 
crowd into cellars, damp and without 
light. You can look into them through 
the gratings below Fruchtstrasse and 
Blumenstrasse, on the east side of Berlin. 
It’s not good for the children, who get 
tuberculosis like many little sufferers I 
saw in an open air school, where even in 
winter time they learn their lessons with 
the cold mist about them, and get dosed 
with ultra-violet rays between their classes. 

The out-of-work dole in Germany is 
not generous and it lasts only for twenty- 
six weeks of the year. I met two young 
brothers whose father had been killed in 
the War and whose mother had died. 
The older brother was still wearing his 
old green tunic of war-time—six years 
after the Armistice. He had been out of 
work for five months, and was getting 
6.90 marks a week. He looked like it. 
The younger brother was getting 6 marks 
a week as an orphan. Their faces had a 
putty look and there were red rims round 
their eyes. They were “Orphans of the 
Storm” of Germany to-day. 

The German workmen, especially in the 
factories, complain bitterly of the long 
hours they have to work for wages not 
sufficient to maintain their physical 
strength. In the Ruhr many of them are 
working eleven or twelve hours and some 
as long as fourteen hours a day. In 
Dortmund the furnace workers are em- 
ployed for twelve hours in exhausting 
conditions. I heard of one case in Berlin 
where a man had to work nine hours a 
day for a wage of 15 marks a week and, 
going to the only lodging he could find, 
had to spend two hours in a tramcar in 
order to get to his job. Then two hours 
back again. 
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There is a rapid increase of child em- 
ployment in the factories and mines, in 
order to supplement the wages of the 
parents. The whole of German industry 
is based on sweated labor, and yet, owing 
to the present scarcity of capital and bad 
conditions of trade, prices, both of food 
and manufactured articles, remain very 
high. 


BERLIN BEHIND PARIS 


NE need not be astonished that the 
birth rate in Germany is not as high 
as it used to be. The French will be glad 
of that. Berlin, always lower than the 
rest of Germany, has dropped from 20 
per thousand to 9. It has the lowest 
birth rate of any capital in Europe, not 
excepting Paris. I went around some of 
the schools with a lady doctor who, at my 
request, asked many of the children how 
many brothers and sisters they had. The 
answer came from each child, smartly, 
with a look of amusement, as much as to 
say: What queer questions grown-up 
people ask! 

“Two!” 

ce One!’* 

“None!” 

The average seemed to be one, and | 
was surprised. It reveals a good deal 
about the cost of life in Berlin. Big 
families are going out of fashion among 
the working folk. 

But the German bausfrau, even in the 
working classes, keeps her children neat 
and clean. Last year I went with a boat- 
load of German children to a little island 
in the Wannsee. It was a school treat 
in the working quarters. They were 
like fairy-tale children, with their flaxen 
hair and blue eyes, and one would not 
have guessed the poverty of their homes. 
In the English slums there are rags and 
tatters. Nor did | see any sign of star- 
vation or misery, when | went around the 
schools of Berlin a few weeks ago. The 
children stripped for a medical examina- 
tion. Some of them were undersized for 
their age, but on the whole they looked 
healthy. Somehow, on the miserable 
wages of their parents they get enough to 
eat now. 


The middle classes of Germany are 
making both ends meet. The revival of 
trade is helping them. But they were 
hardest hit by the period of bad money, 


‘and the professional classes especially 


have not yet recovered from that robbery 
of their savings and investments. The 
Civil Service is miserably underpaid. 
Here is a family budget | obtained from 
an average family. It reveals, more than 
many words, the actual state of affairs in 
thousands, perhaps millions, of German 
households. It is the budget of a small 
government official with his wife, two 
boys, and a mother-in-law who lost all 
her savings in the inflation period. The 
monthly salary of the head of the family 
is 348 marks. This is how his expenses 
work out: 


Physician and dentist . . . 6 marks 
Contribution for professional or- 
ganization . ae Tk ot > 
Clothing for father. |; 
Clothing for mother (no allowance) 
Cletteaterteys. .... 4 ” 
For back payments . . . . fae FT 
MS 6s ee Ste % s. = 
Fuel ; in tet de Ge 
Light and gas en ce ee 
0 Se ae ee 
Ae cee kK 
Ce i gh) ce — ac WS Ee oe Wilber, 
isarence =. el Ol Ue 
ae ae eee, 
Pocket- -money . 4 mre 6 as 
Household (food, etc) Ss eas 
Books . . . ee ie 
a i. 
Oma . » ws s s ae 


It will be seen that there is a deficit of 
57 marks. This must be made up by odd 
jobs from the various members of the 
family, such as needlework by the two 
women and occasional errands by the 
boys. 

It is from the sons of this class of small 
official, civil service clerk, doctor, lawyer, 
and literary man, that the universities, 
and especially Berlin University, receive 
most of their students. After the family 
budget I have given as a typical example, 
it will be easily seen that in Germany to- 
day many students—the majority—do not 
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receive luxurious allowances from their 
parents. On the contrary, the largest 
number are rather poverty-stricken, and 
some of them would starve were it not 
for a good deal of help they receive from 
well-to-do people who have established 
cheap feeding centers. 

It must be counted unto the late Hugo 
Stinnes for righteousness (and he may 
need it) that he subsidized a system of 
free meals for needy students in his group 
of hotels, including the magnificent 
Esplanade, in Berlin. In many cases, 
however, it is seen that the pride of the 
students makes them hesitate to line up 
for this cheap food which, after all, is a 
humiliating form of charity to young 
men of good birth and sensitive feelings. 


STUDENTS IN RAGS 


GOT into touch with some of these Ger- 

man students and found them ex- 
tremely intelligent and very friendly. | 
went to one of their lectures and was more 
interested in the audience than in the 
lecture, though it was not at all dull. It 
was attended by a mixed class of young 
men and women. Most of them were so 
poorly and shabbily dressed that it was 
impossible to imagine them in an English 
or an American university. The sleeves 
of their jackets were frayed, their trousers 
looked as if they had slept in them, and | 
pitied the girls especially because of their 
poor worn garments without a touch of 
finery, or any little sign of girlish vanity. 

It was the same when I| found my way 
to an old barracks behind the slummy end 
of the Friedrichstrasse, where, in one of 
the long, bare rooms the students have 
their “mensa,” or mid-day meal, which 
costs them a little less than a mark. The 
lucky young men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Harvard and Yale, would have 
little in common with young German men 
and women who came hurrying in to get 
their bowls of soup and plates of meat. 
Among the whole crowd of them I doubt 
if there was one who had any margin of 
money for the little comforts and graces 
which give charm to university life in 
more fortunate countries. And yet I 
have not the slightest doubt that in 
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actual learning these German students 
would be contemptuous of our own. 
There is only one reason for university 
life amongst most of them, and for the 
acquisition of knowledge they “eschew 
delight and live laborious days.” 

During the time of inflation many for- 
eigners went to the University of Berlin, 
which then comprised more than 14,000 
students. They took advantage of the 
exchange in foreign currencies. Now, 
after the stabilization of the mark, these 
Poles, Czechs, and Austrians have fled, 
and the number of students has been re- 
duced to about 7,000. 


A CLASS THAT PROSPERS 


ORE prosperous than the profes- 
sional classes, the small officials, 
and the clerical class, who just scrape 
along with extreme difficulty, is the shop- 
keeping, merchant, and industrial class, 
who seem to be doing rather well, and 
here and there extremely well. They 
form the well-to-do bourgeoisie of the 
great cities. A good many of them are 
the “new rich” who came up in the time of 
inflation by lucky gambling with foreign 
exchange, and by acquiring businesses 
and plants for very little money in a de- 
preciated currency. At the present time 
they seem to have plenty to spend, and 
they spend it freely, having lost the old 
spirit of thrift which used to be the tra- 
dition of their class. 

One has only to go into restaurants like 
Kempinsky’s in the Leipsigerstrasse— 
an enormous eating-house of bourgeois 
reputation—to see that normal times have 
returned in Germany for at least a solid 
block of the nation. Floor after floor is 
crowded with middle-class men and 
women, eating largely, drinking good 
wine or beer, enjoying the food, the 
lights, the music, the heavy decorations, 
without anxiety about the cost, which is 
higher than in London or Paris, In 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, Bonn, and in many 
other German cities, there is this fairly 
prosperous middle-class, determined upon 
having a good time after the lean years— 
and having it. 

I do not blame them. They have had 

















a narrow escape from black ruin. I do 
not blame those crowds of tourists who 
throng into Genoa, Venice, and other 
pleasure cities of the south, enjoying 
themselves rather noisily, like most tour- 
ists, eating and drinking rather elabo- 
rately. For years, during the war and 
after the war, they were shut up in their 
own frontiers. The blockade kept them 
prisoners on “ersatz” food, which was 
filth. During the time of inflation their 
money was worthless out- 
side of their own country. 
Now they feel a desperate 
need of escape. If they have 
money they want to spend 
it, to grab at joys and liber- 
ties long denied them. 

One wishes only that there 
were more equality in Ger- 
many as well as in other 
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rank, but formerly the most comfortable, 
the most leisured, the most secure and 
conservative class in the nation. 

I went to the house of one such family 
not long ago, and | think it was typical 
of many others. The husband had been 
the governor of a provincial state. The 
wifeghad had an estate in Russia in the 
time of the Czarist régime and had been 
the lady bountiful of her district when 
she stayed there with her own family. 
They had traveled all 
over Europe, collecting 
many treasures of art, 
and establishing friend- 
ship with the most cul- 
tured and intellectual 
people of many nations, 
including France. They 
were patrons of art and 
letters, and international 
















IN BERLIN 


A city of magnificent monuments and structures, Berlin combines the extremes of wealth and poverty. 
Beneath the surface of everyday life, however, there is being waged a bitter fight by many families for life 
and bread. The foreigner sees only the glitter. 


countries, less profiteering at the expense 
of underpaid labor and all that mass of 
hard-working folk who have to scrape and 
stint in little households where the wolf 
still stands at the door. 

There is one class in German life hard 
hit by recent history and uncertain of its 
future. They had no genius for high 
finance and could not profit like the 
“Valuta hounds” when there was gamb- 
ling in paper marks. They put their in- 
herited wealth into government securi- 
ties which were wiped out, or bought 
industrial shares which, at present any- 
how, are paying nodividends. They are 
the old aristocracy and country gentry of 
Germany, not enormously exalted in 


in spirit and opinions—which is rare among 
Germans of their class and tradition. 
Now, when | met them they had lost all, 
or nearly all, of theirfortune. They could 
not afford to travel abroad. They could 
keep in touch with the outside world only 
by gifts of books from old friends. They 
were helping to organize a home for under- 
nourished children from industrial towns 
of Germany, and lived next door, with 
some of the relics of their former state in 
their private rooms—a bust by Rodin, 
some eighteenth-century miniatures of the 
husband’s ancestors, several good pic- 
tures. . . Nota tragedy, compared 
with the Nacht Asyl, perhaps, but just a 
little revelation of the changed state in 
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the old aristocracy of Germany, which 
formerly was so rich and certain of its 
power. 

There is still great wealth among in- 
dividual Germans, unevenly distributed, 
as in most countries, and not to be taken 
as general prosperity. Some of the big 
industrialists have made enormous for- 
tunes. Some of the international finan- 
ciers have plenty of capital for new ad- 
ventures. They are the new Princes. 


A DINNER TO MOVIE STARS 


WENT to a wonderful dinner given 

by one of these magnates, a little 
old gentleman whose history is astound- 
ing, though | cannot tell it here. It was 
at his private house in a street off the 
Thiergarten in Berlin. It was more thana 
private house. It was a private palace. 
| walked through a great hall with marble 
pillars into a salon like one of the state 
apartments at Versailles, illumined by 
immense candelabra of precious Venetian 
glass. The walls were hung with French 
and Flemish tapestries and pictures by 
great masters, among them a lovely Goya. 
In other rooms were fine bronzes and 
beautiful statuary, with Persian rugs, and 
a great divan, on the polished boards 
gleaming below the shaded lamps. In the 
library was a priceless collection of early 
printed books, worth, | was told, millions 
of dollars. Eight footmen stood behind 
the Louis Quinze chairs as the company 
was seated in the dining room—a com- 
pany of all the great film stars in Berlin, 
among whom were Germans, Danes, 
Russians, English, and Americans. There 
was a different wine at every course in 
glasses that were beautiful to see and 
touch. It wasa superb banquet, given by 
that little old gentleman who, as some one 
whispered to me, is one of the five richest 
men in Germany, but very simple in his 
manners, and self-effacing among his 
guests. It was the night after- 
ward that I went to the Nacht Asyl, at 
the other end of the social scale. 

Here, then, are some glimpses of the 
contrasts of life in Germany, but as yet I 
have said nothing as to the way these 
people look upon life, their various views 


How Post-War Hopes Were Shattered 


and philosophies, their ideals and hopes 
and politics. It is well to find out some- 
thing about that and write it down, as 
fairly as one can. Because the future of 
Europe depends a great deal—perhaps 
entirely for peace or war—upon the 
thoughts and emotions now. working 
among this great, vigorous people. 


To some extent they are recovering - 


from the neurotic state into which they 
inevitably fell after their defeat in the 
war, their long agony in the war—for it 
was that—and the humiliations, economic 
pressure, mental torture inflicted upon 
them after the war. 

Now I find German mentality has 
changed. There is no longer black de- 
spair and so the temper has altered too, in 
many classes. The London Agreement, 
the trade treaties with England and 
France, the release of the Ruhr, the re- 
vival of industry, the postponement of 
crushing payments, have steadied the 
German pulse. The main body of the 
people are thinking again in terms of 
reason and not in terms of passion. The 
ideals of peace against those of force are 
gathering power again. The extremists 
of both camps have been defeated for a 
time. 


THOSE WHO VOW REVENGE 


HE old passions, hatreds, and tra- 
ditions are as strong as ever in the 
minds of those who by education and pro- 
fession cannot escape from them while 
they live. Round the tables of little 
restaurants at Potsdam, as in many other 
places, sit groups of ex-officers. They 
have no job in life, now that Government 
officials have been “under the axe” for 
the sake of national economy. Hour 
after hour they vow vengeance against 
France, eternal hatred of England. It is 
natural. It is all they have to do. Here 
and there, in Bavaria and elsewhere, 
generals put on their spiked helmets and 
ex-officers their steel helms and war dec- 
orations, and there are drillings and pa- 
rades, with some of the old pomp of the 
past. 
“Why not?” I was asked by a German 
official at the Foreign Office. “It gives 
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them something to do, poor dears! They 
would go mad otherwise.” 

It is no threat to the world. In the 
' opinion of all Germans | have met, there 
will be no war again in this generation. 
They ask the Allies not to make a fuss 
about a few rifles hidden here and there 
by some of these old militarists. They 
are no threat to France and to the world 
—only a menace to German anarchists— 
and poking up this sort of thing by Allied 
inspection only plays into the hands of the 
Nationalists. 


A FUTURE BREAK-OUT 


HE German people want to be left 

alone. Like many other people in the 
world they want to manage their own af- 
fairs within their own frontiers, without 
being irritated and humiliated by foreign 
control, which only stirs up the old hate- 
stuff now dying down, and plays into the 
hands of the militarists. The old hate- 
stuff is forgotten except by people who 
learn nothing and forget nothing—like 
the university professors of the old school, 
still living in a world of their own, still 
preaching the old philosophy of German 
Might and Kultur to their students, and 
like the Nationalist politicians and the 
old high-and-dry conservatives—and they 
hate England more than France because 
of her Imperial power, and dream of a 
Continental block against Great Britain 
—Germany, France, Russia, united 
against the mangy old Lion whose paws 
are spread across the world. 

“All nonsense!” said a German states- 
man who admitted to me that these ideas 
exist. “The dreams of crazy old men 
living in the past.” 

Their great desire as a nation is to be 
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spared continual and unnecessary humili- 
ations from foreign powers and to regain 
complete independence within their fron- 
tiers with some outlet for their super- 
fluous energy in colonial possessions. 
The last is a biological need. It would 
pay the world to give them back their 
colonies, and others in addition. Those 
ex-officers who talk politics at Potsdam 
and at other centers of military thought, 
would get jobs to do, and find fields for 
their energy. That sense of a great 
people being bottled up would be relieved. 
There would be some way of escape for an 
over-population of something like twenty 
millions. Some time in the future the 
German folk must get out or break out, 
according to history and nature. 

They are anxious now, many of them, 
to come into the League of Nations and to 
take an equal part in the counsels of the 
world. But they cannot do so if they 
have to pledge themselves to regard the 
Treaty of Versailles as unchangeable by 
God or man, and the present frontiers on 
the new mapof Europeas equally unalter- 
able. The most liberal among them are 
willing to join the League without such a 
pledge, hoping that by reasonable arrange- 
ment in course of time, and with world 
consent, their point of view may be ad- 
mitted in cases of vital importance to 
world peace. They do not deny the need 
of French security, but they wish to avoid 
a hostile bloc between England, France, 
and other nations which would force 
them into the necessity of establishing a 
counter balance, leading inevitably to 
another world conflict. Liberal opinion 
in Germany favors a_ British-Franco- 
German understanding, with mutual 
guarantees against aggressive war. 








Books That Travel 


“Any Books—For Anybody—By Mail Prepaid.” A 
Promise to Obtain Anything Available in Print for the 
People of Wisconsin. Winter Reading in the Country 


By ADELAIDE EVANS HARRIS 


ROM the bulging mail bags 
dropped before the doors of the 
Wisconsin Free Traveling Li- 
brary at Madison spill daily 
about three hundred letters: 


Send all you can please. We live fifteen 
miles in the brush and these books bring us 
so much pleasure. Only one who has experi- 
enced it can know the weariness of long 
winter evenings with nothing to read. 

P. S.—As we are far from a railroad it is 
important that we get them before the snow 
becomes heavy. 








This typical appeal, copied with the 
underlines intact, sketches an instant 
picture for all who know the country. 
Fifteen miles in the brush when the nar- 
row, crooked paths are choked with 
snow! The one-story house of logs or 
rough clapboards stands bleak in the 
clearing. Within, the furnishing is al- 
most as bare—perhaps a strip of red 
flannel floating in the lamp oil, a flaunting 
calendar from an insurance company, a 
fat mail-order catalogue. Books—if they 
exist—are few and dingy, their contents 
long since emptied. People who are 
caught in such a room—the young wife 
who has taught school, the fretful invalid, 
restless youth—might indeed find the 
weariness of long evenings insupportable 
with nothing to read. 

More desolate still is the picture drawn 
by a library worker some years ago. 


the loneliness was so great, the 
isolation so unendurable, the enforced idle- 
ness of the winter months so hideous, that she 
unpicked and remade, unpicked and remade 
her scanty wardrobe, unraveled and reknit, 
unraveled and reknit her stockings so as to 
keep the balance of her mind. 


The man who responded to this need of 
books as effectively as has any one before 








him or since died some ten years ago at 
Madison, Wisconsin. For close to thirty 
years now the library movement he 
sponsored has expanded and grown, but 
it has never passed beyond the outposts 
of his vision. Although traveling libra- 
ries in some form are now common to al- 
most forty states in the Union, Wisconsin, 
because Frank Avery Hutchins worked 
there, has often served as model and 
stimulus for the rest. 


HISTORIC TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


HE idea of a traveling library was 

not new. If the Babylonians never 
circulated their sun-dried bricks nor the 
Egyptians their papyri, certainly Julius 
Cesar is credited with introducing the 
system in his travels. The curious may 
discover a more authentic origin of the 
movement in the well-nigh undecipher- 
able biography of a pious Scotch deacon, 
Samuel Brown by name, who spent ener- 
getic years before 1800 in establishing 
what he tersely called “circumambulatory 
libraries” in the county of East Lothian, 
Scotland, “sustained throughout by the 
pious hope that his plan might become 
one of the agents for illuminating the 
world.” 

The traveling library we know to-day 
was begun in 1893 in the State of New 
York under the leadership of the great 
librarian Melvil Dewey. New York sent 
books largely to supplement or strengthen 
libraries already in existence, but Frank 
Hutchins, who learned of the plan at the 
World’s Fair, decided that in his state 
books must be sent where there were none 
before. Eight hundred villages with a 
population of from forty to three hundred 
and fifty, and unnumbered farmhouses 
indicated thousands of minds which must 
be starving for the printed word. 
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If you had lived a cosmopolitan and 
metropolitan life as | have, and then married 
and been buried in a land of stumps, you would 
understand what these books mean. 


Messages like this—Carol Kennicott’s 
experience pales beside it—made vital 
the beginnings of the movement. Wis- 
consin, following the example of lowa 
and Minnesota, appointed a library 
commission in 1895, with Frank Hutchins 
and Miss Lutie Stearns chairman and 
secretary, but with scarcely the funds for 
running expenses. The chairman of the 
present commission is Miss Zona Gale of 
wider fame. 

The first box libraries were provided 
by philanthropists (Senator Stout, J. D. 
Witter, and Joseph Dessert were among 
the number) who responded to Mr. 
Hutchins’senthusiasm. The system they 
founded in the ’nineties has been but 
slightly changed, and boxes containing 
fifty books adapted as closely as possible 
to the needs of the community they are to 
serve are still sent to any organized group 
of five families who will assume responsi- 
bility for them and bear the expenses of 
the return trip. Their routes are care- 
fully scheduled so that every six months 
a new box may be substituted for the old 
one. “It is the equivalent of a standing 
library’ —to call again upon the wisdom 
of old Samuel Brown—“ with the added 
advantage of sustained novelty and mo- 
tion.” 


WHAT THE FARMER READS 


EAD the letters from the mail bags 

of to-day and you will marvel at the 

demand of the rural districts for informa- 

tion. Here are a few of the actual peti- 
tions sent in for parcel-post libraries. 

The head of the house requires solid 
material: “Something about concrete on 
the farm,” “ Practical Silo Construction,” 
“How to Fit Club Pigs for Show”; his 
wife, with her instinct for embroidering 
the plain facts of life, desires “A book to 
raise canary birds,” “1,001 Salads,” 
“How to Plan a Wedding.” Ambitions 
of the younger members take varied 
forms, though there must exist in the 
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heart of every other country boy a uni- 
form yearning to build his own radio set. 
One young man from the brush country 
needs a book to prepare him for the 
diplomatic service; another, one on the 
management of moving-picture theaters. 
And was it a true humanitarian spirit— 
or the desperate need of keeping help on 
the farm—which prompted this? 


1 need books for our hired man, he zeads 
fast so would like at least six. 


These small parcel-post libraries which 
were begun in Wisconsin are now the most 
important feature of the system. In ten 
years the requests for books have in- 
creased 61 per cent. In January of last 
year the headquarters received nearly 
three thousand requests and responded 
with twice as many volumes. “We don’t 
dare advertise more,” states Miss Harriet 
Long, who is in immediate charge of the 
work; “we have so many more requests 
now than we can fill.” 

Few people in the state can be aware of 
their library privileges. Books asked for 
by individuals are mailed the day the 
request is received, and are in their hands 
the following day. If the copy is not 
possessed, the immense resources of the 
university and historical libraries are 
drawn upon. Should they fail, the li- 
braries of larger cities are appealed to, 
even the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington. “Anything in print that is avail- 
able we will get for the people of the 
state,” promises Mr. C. B. Lester, the 
present secretary of the commission, and 
he expects to be taken at his word. 


LITTLE CENSORSHIP 


ENSORSHIP is seldom exercised. 

It might possibly bar the sentimen- 

tal request for “Heart Throbs’” and “A 
Bridge of Kisses’ or the intolerant one 
for “From the Ballroom to Hell.” Rules 
and regulations are almost lacking. For 
the personal request there is only the 
expense of the return postage, only the 
trouble of the postcard. If the individual 
is in touch with a city library, the applica- 
tion must be made through the librarian 
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in charge. There are follow-up letters, 
but no fines. When the boy applicant 
wrote: “Have a heart, tell me | can keep 
it a month,” the “Psychology” of Her- 
bert Spencer remained in his hands as 
long as he needed it. 

Inspiration is in these letters—inspira- 
tion, and food for thought. One woman 
writes from a large dairy farm that during 
the winter she read eighty books to her 
husband while he milked the cows. From 
a community of three hundred and fifty 
arrives this awesome request: 


Pepys’ Diary 
Pater’s “Marius the Epicurean” 
Schopenhauer’s Essays on Pessimism 


The next letter reveals itself. It is one 
of those which from the beginning have 
made enthusiastic and tireless workers 
out of all members of the Traveling Li- 
brary Commission. 


I am the mother of eleven children, all 
under the age of twenty-one years, and we all 
enjoy reading. If you haven’t the books I’ve 
listed, please pick out some others. I would 
like some that would help me in keeping up 
with the questions of the day. 


The experience of Mr. Hutchins with 
boys in a small town led him to feel that 
theirs was the greatest need. “Life moved 
sluggishly” (the phrase is his own) in such 
places. To-day a railroad official and 
university professor are among those who 
tell how he redirected their lives’ through 
books. 

To Frank Hutchins, indeed, every ap- 
peal was personal and concrete. He saw 
books in terms of people, and people 
as tired farm-women, adolescent boys 
and girls, indigent preachers, small-town 
lawyers, and tradesmen. He could al- 
ways make his own the viewpoint of 
those whom he wished to serve. “Buy 
books for your public, not yourselves,” 
he enjoined the librarian. Hence his 
booklists were always successful, from the 
first straitened ones for country schools 
down to those adapted to libraries of 
every size—the latter so widely borrowed 


that they became a lineal ancestor of the 
famous A. L. A. Booklist of to-day. 

The personal touch has always char- 
acterized the work of the Commission. 
Miss Lutie Stearns, who helped to intro- 
duce the first box libraries into the rural 
communities and to encourage their use, 
is the one to tell of this period. 

Often she found herself in a district so 
completely foreign that her English books 
were of no service. One old German 
woman she met had not read a book in 
twenty years and wept when those in her 
own tongue were brought to her. 

The first German traveling library of 
thirty-five volumes led to the establish- 
ment of small collections in other tongues. 
Mr. Hutchins felt himself no less loyal an 
American because he wished to provide 
for the older foreign students of the state 
the only kind of reading matter they 
could ever enjoy. With the younger mem- 
bers of the family in mind, he saw that the 
boxes included the classics of each litera- 
ture. Thus Wisconsin led the way also 
in foreign traveling libraries, and to-day 
sends out ten different kinds: German, 
Bohemian, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, 
Polish, Yiddish, Finnish, Italian, and 
French. 


FROM THE CITY TO THE COUNTRY 


O COMPREHENSIVE a program 

as “Books for Everybody” is re- 
sponsible for the present development of 
the county system. In this matter Ohio 
led the way and California shows the 
most extensive development. The first 
book wagon was driven twenty-five years 
ago in Maryland; perhaps the most suc- 
cessful one to-day covers Hennepin 
County, Minnesota. All who have read 
“Parnassus on Wheels” appreciate the 
color in this phase of the work. The 
book-van driven along deserted roads 
and stopping at the farmyard gate for 
a personal visit might well be the sym- 
bol of library spirit. “Pegasus” turned 
into a Ford truck may seem less ro- 
mantic at first sight, but he is no less 
magical. 
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The Next Step in Washington 


IV. CABINET MEMBERS IN CONGRESS 
By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


HEN President Wilson 

decided to deliver his 

message to Congress in 

person, he merely sent 

notice of his intention. 
No action by Congress was necessary. 
Strictly speaking, there is nothing but 
custom to prevent a Cabinet officer from 
doing the same thing, even without notice. 
The rules of both 


ments, but he should also have the right 
to speak at other times, especially when 
matters germane to his department were 
under consideration. A general field day 
on the budget, early in the session, with 
the whole Cabinet present, would also be 
desirable. Otherwise the rule should be 
as simple as possible, leaving the develop- 
ment of the system, whether into a minor 

incident or into the 





houses already give 
him the right to be 
on the floor during 
the sessions, and 
there is nothing in 
those rules to say 
he may not speak. 
It may be tacitly 
assumed, but it is 
nowhere expressly 
declared, that the 
right to speak is 
confined to mem- 





Perhaps the most striking aspect of the plan 
to have Cabinet officers speak on the floor of 
Congress is the simplicity with which it could be 
adopted and the equal ease with which it could 
be dropped if on trial it proved unsatisfactory. 
Technically, no constitutional or legal change is 
necessary to make possible its introduction, as is 
explained by Mr. Rowell in this, the final article 
of his series. Previously the useful leadership of 
the executive has been described, and the good 
results anticipated from making this leadership 
responsible are here reviewed. find 


central feature of 
Congress, for prac- 
tical experience to 
determine. 
Droppingor min- 
imizing the system 
would be equally 
easy. No perman- 
ent commitment is 
involved. If Cabi- 
net officers did not 
their atten- 
dance in Congress 








bers. If the Cabi- 

net officer, therefore, were simply to rise 
and address the Chair, like a member, he 
would be violating no written rule. 

Of course it will never be done this way. 
The change is too far-reaching to be made 
without full agreement and an established 
procedure. But no new law, and especially 
no constitutional amendment, would be 
needed. A simple resolution, or, still 
better, a rule of each house, would suffice. 
The right to speak should imply ulti- 
mately, and might as well include from 
the beginning, the right to make motions 
and introduce bills, but of course it would 
not carry any right to vote. 

It would be convenient to set aside a 
routine hour for each department head, 
perhaps once in two weeks in each house, 
when he would regularly attend, in order 
to answer questions and to make state- 





useful, they would 
avoid coming, or come only perfunctorily. 
Congress would make much or little use of 
the privilege of conferring with them, or 
could drop the rule entirely, according to 
its own experience. The plan is auto- 
matically self-expanding, self-limiting, or 
self-terminating. It could therefore be 
tried frankly as an experiment. But 
since no government and no private or- 
ganization that has ever used it would 
now give it up, it is at least worth the 
experiment here. 

Obviously, the actual conduct of the 
executive business in Congress should be 
the function of the Cabinet, and the Presi- 
dent’s personal participation need not 
go much farther than it does now. It is 
enough if by set messages and addresses 
he announces and takes responsibility for 
administration policies. He should be 
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personally exempt from the rough-and- 
tumble of debate and the possible heckling 
of interpellation. 

This follows from the very double na- 
ture of his office. The President is both 
prime minister and chief of state. In 
the one capacity he is sufficiently repre- 
sented on the legislative floor by his 
formal appearances and by the fact that 
the Cabinet officers are responsible to 
him, and in the other capacity his place 
is apart from the immediate arena of 
conflict. Our system combines, but does 
not confuse, these functions. The cus- 
tom of the committees of Congress al- 
ready recognizes the distinction. They 
frequently hear Cabinet officers as wit- 
nesses and freely cross-examine them, but 
they receive information from the Presi- 
dent only in official communications or by 
informal personal conferences at the 
White House. Even without this analy- 
sis, Congress would take the same distinc- 
tion for granted in any system of more 
public contact. 


IMPROVING CONGRESS WITH EASE 


UT, while the introduction and trial 

of the system would be thus simple, 

and might therefore be risked even by 

those who doubt its success, its possible 

advantages, to legislation and to adminis- 
tration, are beyond reckoning. 

To the legislative process, the most 
immediate benefits would be to exhume 
leadership and to vitalize debate. It 
would enable Congress to become what 
the legislative assembly of every other 
free people already is—the center of 
gravity of government and the focus of 
popular attention. It would not create 
any new executive leadership. That 
exists already. It would merely remove 
its only menace, by making it visible and 
responsible. Much more important would 
be the new legislative leadership which 
it would activate out of the ranks of Con- 
gress itself. 

In the first article of this series was an 
outline of the process by which Congress, 
fleeing from bossism, also escaped leader- 
ship. This is not to say that Congress is 
merely an unorganized, unled mob. It 


has its officers and rules, its committees, 
and its influential members; otherwise it 
could not operate at all. But it is not too 
much to say that, among nations of com- 
parable rank and advancement, there is 
no other national assembly in the world 
with so inadequate and irresponsible an 
organization of its leadership. 

In one respect, indeed, Congress suffers 
rather from too much organization. It 
has more committees, and delegates more 
of its functions to them, than any other 
legislative body. Practically all its work, 
including much routine which no other 
legislature undertakes, is done behind 
their closed doors. Their chairmen con- 
stitute such official leadership as Congress 
has. But these chairmen have no unity 
or organization among themselves. Each 
one attained his chairmanship separately, 
by seniority of service on that particular 
committee. 

A whole policy of leadership may be 
reversed, not by any change 'in the opinion 
of Congress, or of the nation, but by the 
accident of election in a single district. 
To take an extreme instance—suppose the 
Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to be a roaring jingo, while the 
member next in rank is a flat pacifist. 
The chairman is defeated in his district 
on a local quarrel over a post office ap- 
pointment. So the pacifist succeeds him, 
and the official leadership of the military 
policies of the nation is reversed by the 
Bingville Post Office. At the same ses- 
sion a transformation in the opposite 
direction on naval affairs may be precipi- 
tated by the failure of the Mud Creek 
dredger appropriation. Or, changed con- 
ditions may have altered the general 
opinion of the majority party on a vital 
issue, and the newer members, as well as 
the President, mostly represent the re- 
vised view. All the chairmanships will 
nevertheless remain with the older mem- 
bers, who cling to the discarded policy. 
Nobody follows them, of course, but they 
are still the “leaders.” 

This is always a possibility, and it did 
happen, wholesale, as to every chairman 
of every war committee, during the Wil- 
son Administration, and it is happening 
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to some extent all the time. Different 
leaders lead in opposite directions; they 
tend generally to represent the past 
rather than the present; their position is 
unaffected even when their lead is not 
followed; and they never meet as a body, 
to agree on a related Congressional or 
party policy. The only centralization, 
now that the autocracy of the Speaker is 
gone, is in the weak control of a steering 
committee and a titular floor leader, 
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Speeches are news, not because they are 
good or bad literature, but because they 
are made by somebody of significance or 
on a significant occasion, or because they 
affect somebody or something. Speeches 
in Parliament affect not only measures, 
but also the defeat or victory of the party 
in power. There is a sporting interest in 
them. Every vote in Parliament is a 
potential national election, and every 
speech is a campaign document. Speeches 


chosen by much the 
same process. This 
isthe present organ- 
ization of the lead- 
ership of Congress. 

As a by-product 
of thesame process, 
debate has decayed, 
and the newspaper 
reporting of it 
grows yearly less. 
The debates of Par- 
liament are the 
most important 
thing in England, 
and the reports of 
them are the most 
conspicuous feature 
of all serious British 
newspapers. In 
Congress, the real 
consideration and 





Congress Is Overworked 


“The whole conflict of localism against 
nationalism, which is the bane of our lepis- 
lative bodies, tends to repress debate, to 
decrease its quality, and to press consider? 
ation from the floor back to the committee. 
The very press of business makes much of 
this inevitable. Usless things are done in 
committee, most of them could not be done 
at all, But not all of this press is necessary. 
Congress does too much. It has invaded 
functions which in all other Zovernments 
are executive, and which could be better 
done by the highly staffed executive de- 
partments. Congress has not dared delegate 
the necessary powers to the executive de- 
partments, because they were irresponsible 
for the exercise of that power when pranted. 
With the heads of those departments rep- 
ularly present and subject to question on 
the floor, there would be no reason for this 


in Congress will be- 
come news when- 
ever they are real 
elements of a real 
transaction. And 
that will be when- 
ever the real decis- 
ions of the nation 
are made in the 
open, on the floor of 
Congress. A people 
that gets excited 
over whether it was 
a left swing or a 
right hook that 
knocked out the 
champion can at 
least be interested 
to know whose skill 
orwhat faux pas dis- 
comfited the party 
leader. 








most of the major hesitation.” 


decisions take place 





The _ inevitable 
result of the present 








in committee. 

Speeches on the floor tend to shrink to 
perfunctory explanations of conclusions 
already reached, or else to degenerate 
into buncombe for home consumption— 
and they are no longer worth much, even 
forthat. Blasé, over-sophisticated Wash- 
ington correspondents scarcely regard a 
speech as news unless it assaults some- 
body, and editors are of the opinion that 
the people would not read the debates, 
even if published. 

Yet these same editors regularly print 
Teports of speeches by the President, a 
Cabinet officer, or a candidate for high 
office, wherever delivered and regardless 
of quality, and their judgment is that the 
people do read these speeches. 


system is to con- 
demn Congressmen to errand-boy localism 
and personalobscurity. They are denied 
the chief reward of public life, which is 
reputation and leadership. The partial 
survival of debate in the Senate, together 
with its fewer members and their longer 
terms, accounts for the relatively greater 
personal distinction of some Senators. 
But no such avenue to fame is open 
to members of either House of Con- 
gress as stretches before the abler mem- 
bers of European parliaments. An 
important speech by Asquith, Curzon, 
Lloyd George, Baldwin, Macdonald, Cle- 
menceau, Poincaré, Herriot, Marx, or 
Stresemann is cabled all over the world. 
Their names are better known even in 
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556 Simple Means to a Great End 


America than are those of any ten mem- 
bers of the present House of Representa- 
tives, and their retention in the public life 
of their countries is regarded as a national 
obligation. Congress offers no such career 
to an American. 


DEVOTION TO LOCAL, NOT NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


HIS situation further exaggerates the 

inherent localism of our representa- 
tive system. There is little chance to make 
a national reputation, and it would not be 
worth much if made. Districts are likely 
to resent rather than to reward their 
representatives for devotion to national 
affairs. Moreover, the attainment of 
high committee place, where alone such 
service is possible, depends little on tested 
national leadership, and almost wholly on 
long local survival in one’s home district. 
A member might get on the Judiciary 
Committee, for instance, because he had 
been known as a lawyer or judge, and 
finally become chairman of it by keeping 
the peace of rival factions and ambitions 
longer than do his colleagues. And then 
he might in turn be ousted, as many 
have been, by some local booster, on the 
platform of running local errands and 
not wasting time improving the judicial 
system of the United States.* If a dis- 
gruntled district retires a McKinley, for 
instance, there is no way for any other 
district, or for the national party organi- 
zation, to do anything about it. Other 
nations have a remedy, and our laws 
theoretically provide for it, also, but our 
incorrigible localism has always prevented 
its use. 

This adds further to the degeneration 
of debate. There is little inducement, 
even if the rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives were not made chiefly to obstruct 
it, to make a serious speech on a matter 
which is already decided and on which 
votes could not be changed by argument. 
Members will not listen, the papers will 
not print it, and the people would not be 
interested if they did. The real pressure 
is to get the debate out of the way, to 
make room for the multitude of local or 
special-interest private bills, in one or 





another of which each member’s constitu- 
ents are chiefly interested. Even in the 
time set aside for formal debate on major 
measures, the pressure for “recognition” 
is to make (or print) speeches for distri- 
bution at home, as campaign documents. 

The whole conflict of localism against 
nationalism, which is the bane of our legis- 
lative bodies, tends to repress debate, to 
decrease its quality, and to press consider- 
ation from the floor back to the commit- 
tee. The very press of business makes 
much of this inevitable. Unless things 
are done in committee, most of them could 
not be done at all. But not all of this 
press is necessary. Congress does too 
much. It has invaded functions which 
in all other governments are executive, 
and which could be better done by the 
highly staffed executive departments. 
Congress has not dared delegate the neces- 
sary powers to the executive department 
because they were irresponsible for the 
exercise of that power when granted. 

With the heads of those departments 
regularly present and subject to question 
on the floor, there would be no reason for 
this hesitation. Even the committees 
could have a more finally delegated 
power, over the things on which they are 
in practice nearly final now. This would 
get the minor business done, even more 
efficiently than now, and would leave 
time for real consideration and debate of 
major measures on the floor. A proper 
organization of the now-recognized leader- 
ship would make debate physically possi- 
ble, even in a numerous body like the 
House of Representatives. This has been 
accomplished in even larger chambers. 

How could the mere presence and par- 
ticipation of Cabinet members bring all 
this about? 

It would bring debate immediately out 
of secret committees into the public 
forum. Whatever a Cabinet officer says 
is heard and printed. Whatever is said 
in reply, in explanation, in defense, or in 
alternative suggestions has some of the 
same interest attached. The fact that 
the administration policy, or prestige, 
is involved adds the sporting interest. 
The debate. will be before the national 
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audience, and reputations made in it will 
be nationally worth while. It will even 
penetrate the home communities, and 
lessen the pressure to deliver mere local 
campaign documents. Leaders will pre- 
fer, in parceling out time, those who can 
contribute something to the result. This 
is what occurs in other countries. 

This would activate leadership in Con- 
gress itself. An incompetent or dissenting 
committee chairman, holding by mere 
seniority, would 
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There would not be the temptation to 
“ear mark” appropriations beyond the 
limit of efficiency. 

Much futile debate, inquiry, and inves- 
tigation would disappear. A vast lot of 
time and agitation is now wasted on 
things that never happened. A simple 
statement of fact, by the department head 
concerned, would often clear up the mat- 
ter in two minutes. 

It would be somebody’s business to be 
responsible for the 





spectacularly fizzle, 
and some one would 
assume his leader- 
ship by title of com- 
petency. Such a 
member could be- 
come as big a man 
at home as he had 
grown to be in 
Washington. Dis- 
tricts would be 
proud, instead of re- 
sentful, of a repre- 
sentative to whom 
other districts 
looked up. Or, if an 
individual district 
were in disagree- 


national obligation. 





We Know Europe, Not 
America 


“No such avenue to fame is open to 
members of either House of Congress as 
stretches before the abler members of 
European parliaments. An important speech 
by Asquith, Curzon, Lloyd George, Baldwin, 
Macdonald, Clemenceau, Poincaré, Herriot, 
Marx, or Stresemann is cabled all over the 
world, Their names are better known even 
in America than are those of any ten 
members of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, and their retention in the public 
life of their countries is regarded as a 
Congress offers no such 
career to an American.” 


major bills and a 
related policy. It 
would be the busi- 
ness of the Opposi- 
tion to meet the 
challenge of offer- 
ing an alternative 
positive policy, for 
which it would be 
willing to be re- 
sponsible. Party 
associates of the 
Administration, if 
they wished to 
cavil, to amend or 
improve, would 
have to give reasons 
for their changes. 








ment with a bril- 
liant representative, it would not be be- 
yond hope that some other district, in 
agreement on policy, would take advan- 
tage of its constitutional privilege to 
choose him for its representative. In 
this practice consists the salvation of 
Parliamentary leadership in Britain. 
Unquestionably, the quality of legisla- 
tion would be improved. The reputation 
of an administration would depend on the 
careful preparation as well as on the policy 
of its bills. They would represent a re- 
lated plan. Not only could expert staffs 
draw technically better bills, but also the 
department head would dare introduce 
bills leaving administrative detail to ad- 
ministrative officers. If he does that 
now, before a committee, he is turned 
down. But before Congress he would. have 
the advantages of publicity and of the 
argument: “You have me here now, to 
hold me responsible for what is done.” 





If it developed that 
an Administration measure was crude and 
half-considered, so much the worse for the 
Cabinet head concerned, and so much the 
better for the committee chairman or 
sub-chairman who remedied the defect. 
He would be in line for a Cabinet position 
himself, perhaps not much later. 

The mass of private bills could be 
lumped for reference to administrative 
departments as well as to Congressional 
committees. With the aloofness gone, 
expert reports would no longer have to be 
regarded with suspicion and hostility. 
Staffs and committees, in fact, could co- 
operate. The Postmaster-General could 
ask for a public buildings bill for the 
buildings he really needs, without paying 
the pork-barrel price of distributing other 
buildings among enough districts to pro- 
duce the necessary votes. Neither the 
Postmaster-General nor the committee 
can stand against that pressure under the 
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present system. Very important and 
much needed public building plans, which 
would save a great deal of money, are now 
being held up, for this reason. 


REMOVE THIS STRAIT-JACKET! 


N ADMINISTRATION, the improve- 
ment would be even greater. The de- 
partments work in strait-jackets now. 
They are wound in red tape and held to 
minute statutory regulations designed to 
deprive them of the discretion on which 
efficiency depends. Often they are re- 
duced to subterfuges to operate at all. 
An office full of clerks working on one job 
will be drawing pay for work ostensibly 
done on other jobs. These regulations 
may be legitimate, and are certainly in- 
evitable, under the system of aloofness 
and mutual irresponsibility. They could 
not long survive a plain statement on the 
floor from the department head, showing 
the cost and undertaking to be personally 
responsible for the exercise of the discre- 
tion requested, and to be ready to answer 
questions regularly in Congress on it. 
The last excuse for the statutory strait- 
jacket would disappear. 

The shocking undermanning of the 
expert staffs of Congress would be reme- 
died. The abundant staffs of the depart- 
ments could be used codperatively, in- 
stead of burdensomely, as now. Requests 
from Congress for information now over- 
load staffs, to the detriment of their regu- 
lar work, to collate facts nine tenths of 
which are commonly useless. If, instead, 
the Cabinet officer were asked the ques- 
tion personally in Congress, he could fre- 
quently answer it off-hand, or after a 
day’s delay; or he could get the necessary 
investigation done efficiently and give the 
digested answer uncluttered with inci- 
dentallumber. This would save adminis- 
trative waste and add enormously to the 
intelligence of Congressional legislation. 

The Cabinet itself would acquire unity 
and a more carefully chosen personnel. 
As pointed out in the previous article, the 
Cabinet does not now have to be in agree- 
ment, and rarely is. It does not even 
have toconsult. But if it represented the 
Administration on the floor, it would have 





Waste Not, Want Not,—of Intelligence 


to agree first. No member could be ad- 
vocating something which another, or all 
the others and the President, opposed. 
Members could not lobby and intrigue 
against each other for extra appropria- 
tions and pet measures if they had to do it 
out loud and visibly. The very process of 
achieving unity would make the Cabinet a 
consultative body, a real privy council. 
Its members would be chosen originally 
for harmony, and if one of them after- 
ward found himself in disagreement, he 
would yield or resign. 


“A MAN IS KNOWN BY HIS FRIENDS” 


T WOULD also have a marked selective 
effect on the personnel of the Cabinet 
itself. No President would dare appoint 
unsuitable or uncongenial persons, to 
meet some obligation or placate some in- 
terest, if he had to be represented in Con- 
gress by them. What President would 
have put Bryan in so misfit a place as 
Secretary of State, or, appointing a Lan- 
sing, have failed to take him into his con- 
fidence, if the appointee were his spokes- 
man? Or how long would a Daugherty 
or a Fall have survived constant Con- 
gressional and public scrutiny? 

To this it has been replied that the 
selection would operate adversely also. 
A President would be deprived of the 
services of excellent administrators who 
are not well-adapted to the wrangle of 
Congressional debate, and reduced to men 
of the “talking type.” The pet example 
is Secretary Mellon, or, sometimes, Secre- 
tary Hoover, confessedly the outstanding 
business administrators of the present 
Cabinet. Hoover, though a good speaker 
and a ready and resourceful debater, has 
not a strong carrying voice, and might 
not be heard; while Mellon, it is said, is a 
business man who would be no match for 
Congressional demagogues and smart- 
Alecks at their own game. 

Consider these two examples. Hoover’s 
only disadvantage, an unresonant voice, 
is now removed by the invention of the 
microphone amplifier. With its aid, he 
could give a most excellent account of 
himself, even in the noisiest debate. And 
the chances are that Mellon, by the quiet 


















marshaling of facts, would soon shame the 
demagogue phrase-maker and the smart 
heckler into discomfited silence. Or, if 
Mellon could not, then some other great 
business administrator who was also a 
good debater would have been chosen. 
There are such men. 

At any rate, the President, not being 
confined to Congress for his selections nor 
obligated to placate its factions, would 
not have all the embarrassments of a 
British Premier, caricatured by Dickens 
in “Bleak House.” Says Lord Boodle to 
Sir Leicester Dedlock: 


The limited choice of the Crown, in the 
formation of a new Ministry, would lie be- 
tween Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle— 
supposing it to be impossible for the Duke of 
Foodle to act with Goodle, which may be as- 
sumed to be the case in consequence of the 
breach arising out of that affair with Hoodle. 
Then, giving the Home Department and the 
leadership of the House of Commons to 
Joodle, the Exchequer to Koodle, the Colonies 
to Loodle, and the Foreign Office to Moodle, 
what are you to do with Noodle? You can’t 
offer him the Presidency of the Council; that 
is reserved for Poodle. You can’t put him 
in the Woods and Forests: that is hardly good 
enough for Quoodle. What follows? That 
the country is shipwrecked, lost, and gone to 
pieces, because you can’t provide for Noodle! 


It is also likely that a sort of responsi- 
bility to Congress would develop—re- 
sponsibility, not of the Cabinet, but of the 
individual member. This does not mean 
that he would resign if he properly repre- 
sented the President’s policy and Con- 
gress disagreed. That is not our system. 
But if he represented it inadequately, and 
the defeat was obviously due to his failure 
of leadership, he would not find his posi- 
tion tenable after many such experiences. 

The opportunity for Congressional 
leadership would open, in the prospect of 
Cabinet appointment, a career as a reward 
for Congressional success. If a President 
requires as Cabinet members those who 
can handle themselves effectively on the 
floor of Congress, he will be likely to make 
at least part of his appointments from 
those who have already demonstrated 
that capacity as members of Congress. 
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And from these Cabinet members, oc- 
casionally a President would emerge. 
This would not necessarily lead to a 


‘Congressional Cabinet, under the Parlia- 


mentary system. An editorial in this 
magazine last December pointed out a 
way in which something resembling this 
could be done, even without a constitu- 
tional amendment, by giving the formal 
appointment as “Secretary” to the per- 
manent Under-Secretary, but instructing 
him to take the orders of a designated 
Congressional leader. That, however, is 
a step outside the present proposal, and 
there is no present indication that Con- 
gress would desire it. Much more likely 
would be the appointment of some mem- 
bers of Congress who were willing to re- 
sign, and of some other persons, not in 
Congress. 

But certainly the prospect of visible 
leadership and fame as a member of 
Congress, with the possibility of a Cabinet 
appointment as a sequel, would offer a 
career in Congress which should attract 
strong men to it. 

To the people would come the boon of 
visible government—the thing we have 
always cried for and never got. And the 
Federal example would perhaps inspire a 
similar reform in state governments, 
where it is even more acutely needed. 


“MR. SECRETARY, I WANT TO KNOW—” 


ERHAPS even more important than 
the right of Cabinet ministers to 
speak in Congress is their duty of answer- 
ing questions—or “interpellation.” This 
is the most conspicuous omission in our 
mechanism of government. 

The importance of some form of inter- 
pellation is primarily in the control which 
it gives Congress over administration. 
But it is also the ideal short-cut method of 
getting information, and is a valuable 
safety-valve for a multitude of complaints 
and misunderstandings. It also gives 
the Cabinet officer opportunity to say 
things on which he must now often keep 
silent. Even on foreign relations, the 
Secretary of State could say things in the 
Senate, in response to a question, which 
it would be indiscreet for him to volunteer 
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as a public announcement under the exist- 
ing system. The fact that the Foreign 
Ministers of other nations are constantly 
required to do this in their own parlia- 
ments would stop their mouths against 
complaining of it here. 

Interpellation takes various forms in 
different countries. In England it is 
called the “question,” and is carefully 
hedged about with safeguards. The 
Minister addressed need not reply at 
once. Normally he takes a day to inves- 
tigate, and then, on routine matters, 
merely reads a formal reply prepared by 
some subordinate. The “question” must 
be really a question, and not an argument 
or a statement, and there is a committee 
to reduce it to question form before sub- 
mission. There can be no _ heckling, 
general debate, or motion. The author 
of the question may ask another arising 
directly out of it, and may make one 
speech, but no one else may speak and no 
motion is in order. There is one hour 
each day for questions, and any not 
reached in that time are printed with their 
written answers in the proceedings. The 
“question,” therefore, cannot be used to 
put the Government to a test of confi- 
dence or to risk its tenure. 

The French system is the exact op- 
posite. Any member may put whatever 
he regards as a question; there is full de- 
bate and often excited interchange be- 
tween Ministers and Deputies; and at the 
close of the interpellation the routine 
motion to “pass to the order of the day” 
may be “motivated” with an expression 
of confidence, criticism, or condemnation 
of the Government. _If it passes in hostile 
form, the Government at once resigns, 
and there is no appeal to the people. 

Doubtless American sense of propriety 
would prefer something resembling the 
British safeguards. However, even the 
French system, if it should ever develop 
here, would be less pernicious than it is in 
France. Since our Cabinet officers would 
not have to resign, there would be no risk 
of anything worse than annoyance and 
bad taste. But let no Congressman ad- 
vocate the system for America in gleeful 





American Dignity and French Excitement 


anticipation of making a French scene 
with some Cabinet officer. American 
dignity will prevent that. 


DOES CONGRESS DISAGREE? 


HIS is no new proposal. It was, as 

we have seen, Washington’s concep- 
tion of the original intent of the framers 
of the Constitution themselves. It has 
at least twice been reported favorably 
by committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives. Only 
three years ago it seemed almost on the 
point of adoption, and then, as is the 
way of permanent and fundamental 
things, it was swamped in the press of 
immediate tasks. 

It has been favored by every President 
since Roosevelt. Chief Justice Taft and 
Secretary Hughes have constantly ad- 
vocated it. It has been moved for adop- 
tion in state constitutions by men as 
conservative as Elihu Root and as radical 
as W.S. U’Ren. It was in the Confeder- 
ate Constitution. With only one excep- 
tion, every member of the last three 
Cabinets who was interviewed favored it, 
and several of them are among its most 
pronounced proponents. And it is now 
a definite practical emergency, on ac- 
count of the budget system, which will 
become either undemocratic or inefficient 
without it. 

There is nothing against it but tradi- 
tion and inertia. The tradition has be- 
come meaningless and the inertia can be 
overcome by a popular campaign of edu- 
cation. It was, of course, out of the ques- 
tion to expect the recent “lame duck” 
session of Congress to do anything, and it 
would scarce have been worth while. But 
if Congressmen and their constituents, 
newspapers and their readers, and public- 
spirited and thoughtful citizens every- 
where will begin to take stock of the real 
state of Congress, and will consider what 
to do about it, it is easily possible that the 
time may prove ripe for action at the 
coming session. Certainly it would be a 


memorable achievement for the Sixty- 
Ninth Congress and the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration. 




















T° MAY indeed have been a rare day 
for the young D’Artagnan when, like 
so many other sword-wise cadets of 
Gascony, he fared forth from Meung 
upon that yellow horse (of an aston- 

ishing color like a dandelion) upon his 
way to Paris. A rare day, but no more 
for him than for those who for more than 
half a century have been enthusiastically 
traveling that road with him. “The 
Three Musketeers,’ chief of romantic 
historical narratives, continues to per- 
petuate the golden hours of fascinating 
reading, for more readers thanever thumb 
the novels of Meredith or Hardy, and 
certainly for more than wander in the 
somewhat dreary mazes created by the 
sex and problem novels of to-day. Yet 
it is none the less true that the authentic 
magic that lies in good narrative well 
told has dwindled, so that it now finds a 
repository in not more than a bare dozen 
of able and not seldom inspired pens at 
work upon the creation of literature. 
Fortunately for those of us who still fol- 
low as we have followed so many times 
before, the blades of M. de Treville’s 
incomparable four, there exists this dozen 
of pens, and comprised in it the admirable 
one of John Buchan. 

Mr. Buchan has written not a few 
interesting novels, some furnished with 
historical settings (and they are the best) 
and some not so equipped, but in “ Mid- 
winter”* he achieves what is to us his 
best romantic narrative. Perhaps it is 
because the Scots heritage in his blood 
takes more than kindly to his subject, 


* “Midwinter.” 


By John Buchan. Doran. $2. 





irrespective of whether his ancestors were 
out in ’15 and ’45 or numbered with their 
clansmen at the final sorry end at Cullo- 
den under the banners of Cumberland and 
Wade and the dour Whig Lords. Certain 
it is that the hero of “ Midwinter” is a 
Scots gentleman of heritage and courage, 
a living character who depresses us not at 
all with that priggish pomposity that is 
so often a failing with heroes, and whose 
politics are as his heart and mind are, 
sound. Alastair Maclean, late of the 
forces of Louis the Well-Beloved, which so 
many men of his beliefs and breeding had 
joined after the collapse of the Old Pre- 
tender’s effort at Preston, traveling 
fiercely incognito through England to 
enlist resources for Prince Charlie, gathers 
in his wake, well hidden as it is, a train 
of incidents and personages as infinitely 
colorful as the day that saw their ex- 
istence. Dearest of all to us is Samuel 
Johnson, who bursts upon Alastair in a 
fashion most alien to the Olympian of 
Boswell, and discloses himself the self- 
constituted protector of a maiden partly 
beneath his tutelage and wholly beneath 
a devotion which sometimes could seem 
ponderous and who has run off with a 
scoundrel. Mr. Buchan deals faithfully 
with Johnson. 


Under the bright candelabra, among crystal 
and silver and shining fruit and the gay 
clothes of the others, he cut an outrageous 
figure. He might have been in years about 
the age of Lord Cornbury, but disease and 
rough usage had wiped every sign of youth 
from his face. That face was large, heavily- 
featured and pitted deep with the scars of 
scrofula. The skin was puffy and gray, the 
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eyes beneath the prominent forehead were 
pale and weak, the mouth was cast in hard 
lines as if from suffering. His immense frame 
was incredibly lean and bony, and yet from 
his slouch seemed unwholesomely weighted 
with flesh. 


A contemporary portrait, this, with no 
attempt made to disguise beneath phrases 
the great man’s physical uncomeliness. 
But the character of Dr. Johnson is no 
less honestly portrayed. His is, as it 
should be, the greatest figure in the book, 
although he pursues his peregrinations 
with Alastair of Clan Gillian 
apparently clad precisely as 
he was at his first entrance 
into the story. Sword knots 
and brocade seem actually to 
shrivel and the little persons 
that they adorn to suffer 
grievous diminution, as the 
vast, rolling, shabby lexicog- 
rapher forges his way through 
intrigue and petty misfor- 
tune to the conclusion that 
his conscience and his standard demand. 

Then there is Kitty of Queensbury, the 
perennial beauty of Prior and Pope and 
Gay and as far removed fromher|position 
inthe life of that England as may be, the 
Naked Men. This shadowy society of 
woodmen and charcoal burners, dominated 
by the fascinating and somewhat prophetic 
character of the man “Midwinter” himself, 
constitutes what seemstobea sort of bene- 
ficent Jacquerie dedicated tothe thwarting 
vf oppressors and the protection of the 
worthy. Alastair Maclean is fortunate 
in his alliance with them, a happy circum- 
stance brought about by his delivering 
one of their brotherhood from the incle- 
ment clutches of a keeper, and which in 
the end, saves him from a terrible and 
most inglorious death. 

Mr. Buchan, in “Midwinter,” shows 
himself to be possibly the ablest disciple 
of the greatest of all contemporary ro- 
mantic narrative authors of Scotch his- 
tory and life, Neil Munro. It has been 
more than a quarter of a century since 
the publication of “ John Splendid,” the 
beloved Ian Aluinn of Clan Diarmaid, 
but the glory of that book for those who 















Wanderer and Wit 


have read it is as eternally thrilling as are 
the wheeling seasons in the wild highlands 


of which it tells. Perhaps it demands a 
strain of Scots blood in the reader to 
enjoy thoroughly and appreciate Neil 
Munro and this happy continuation of his 
themes in the talent of the author of 
“ Midwinter.” There may exist readers 
who miss the poignant tragedy that lay 
for the Clans in Culloden, and those who 
never heard of “The brief wild glory of 
the great Montrose,” but none the less, 
even as we who know not Gascony and 
who well might have detested 
Aramis, continue loyally to be 
of his company, so may all 
readers of romantic narrative 
wholeheartedly enlist them- 
selves in that of Munro and 
thus latterly of John Buchan. 

No less skillful a story-teller 
and one who possesses to a far 
greater degree an elusive and 
delightful quality of humor 
is Alfred Olfivant. Years ago 
he wrote a little epic about two dogs and 
named it after the lesser of his canine char- 
acters, “ Bob, Son of Battle.””’ The homeric 
striving of Red Wull of the MacCullough 
strain, and Bob, the last of the gray dogs 
of Kenmuir, formed the material for one 
of the genuine classics about animals that 
compose a division of literature actually 
contributed to by but few authors, 
although many have striven to attain to 
it. Of a different, though equally inter- 
esting theme, is his latest novel, “ Devil 
Dare,’’* a romantic narrative of the em- 
battled England of the Napoleonic wars 
and of which the hero is a nobleman of 
infinite charm who bears the entrancing 
name of Pierre Ferrers Clanricarde Brude- 
nell, Earl Dare of Dene. My Lord Dare 
is surely the most lovable and certainly 
the most diverting and unconventional 
peer that ever wagered at Brooks’ or 
gambled with his heritage at Crockford’s 
or Waitier’s. He is, we understand, of 
that company of beaux of which George 
Bryan Brummel was the leader and Lord 
Alvanley the wit; one of those astonish- 


* “Devil Dare.” By Alfred Ollivant. Doubleday, 
Page. $2. 

















ingly garbed young men who were wont to 
arise with old sherry and get them to bed 
with brandy and grilled bones, perhaps an 
hour or two after dawn. But “Devil 
Dare” becomes bored with beaux before 
he enters our ken. Perhaps he would 
brook no insolence from the Barrymores 
nor arrogance from the preposterous 
Prince-Regent. At any rate, he becomes 
weary of the pleasures of the town and to 
amuse himself enters into a treasonous 
intrigue with Boney, who is at that time 
greatly concerned with getting rid of 
Nelson’s fleet so that he 
may land the vanguard 
of the finest army in the 
world upon the Sussex 
Downs. In other words, 
My Lord becomes a trai- 
tor to England, but a 
traitor innocent of any 
villainy, of any treach- 
ery, or of any loss of 
self-respect. With the 
utter carelessness, but 
with the candid innocence of a small 
child, he prepares to throw open his 
country to invasion merely for the sake 
of amusement, but he finds in the end 
that even for that paramount reason he 
cannot do it. Napoleon himself he 
finds a little vulgar, a little ridicu- 
lous, and although Nelson has stolen 
Emma Hamilton, his first and only 
love, and he, too, is after all a par- 
son’s son, nevertheless he is an English- 
man. And so with Boney, Monseigneur 
s’en fiche. 

But even so a price is upon his head. 
Not that it worries him. He lives in an 
ever narrowing circle of his enemies, play- 
ing with infinite enjoyment the part of a 
rural dean and although convinced that 
his end is close upon him imbuing the réle 
with an ineffable charm and delicacy. 

Ollivant is a past master at the creation 
of impression and atmosphere and what 
he writes about he loves. There is 
England, and in England, Sussex, most 
treasured of all her counties. 

A goat-sucker began to ja-r-r in the heart 
of the great wood he had just left. A covey 
of partridges floated on wide wings across the 
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lane in front and settled in the field. He 
could hear the pleasant mother-murmur of 
them as they cuddled together in a circle for 
the night. It was England; it was evening; 
it was summer. And how he loved it all. 


A paragraph of pure autobiography. 
For his sympathy and understanding of 
animals he once and for all gave testimony 
in “Bob, Son of Battle.” In “Devil 
Dare” one of the chief subsidiary charac- 
ters is Kate, His Lordship’s mare. -No 
beautiful woman could elicit descriptive 
passages of more tenderness or delicacy 
of touch than does she. 
Olivant has made her a 
creature vivid as flame, 
and quite as interesting 
as Madge, the publican’s 
daughter, whose extraor- 
dinary sweetness and sin- 
cerity match My Lord’s 
subtle humors. Mole, 
My Lord’s man, is a jewel 
of acharacter. He is, in 
fact, possibly the best 
man in that sense, that we have ever read 
about and his habit of speech is beyond 
all words marvellous. Not one of your 
soft tailored fellows, either, but a bruiser 
to be wary of. 


“Yus, sir. I beat Copper Kettle, the mulat- 
ter, inside o’ seventeen round, at the Pied Bull, 
Islington, where Tobaccer begun. Knocked 
him into a bleedink pulp—me Maker, in 
whom I yope is my_yope, ’elpink me.” 


But “ Devil Dare,”’ a small section, the 
last, of his life and the beauty of his pass- 
ing, is after all the bone and sinew of the 
book. He wins the sympathy and the 
affection and the respect of the reader by 
those same debonair qualities of heart and 
mind that drive him to outrageous 
measures to escape the liveried tedium of 
his days. Dare of Dene, a most gallant 
gentleman, by whom His Grace, the Duke 
of Bronté himself, patched eye and glory 
altogether, makes not half so appealing 
nor yet so dashing a figure. 

It is a long cruise from the Sussex 
Downs to the sterner anchorages of New 
England and an even greater leap from 
a tip-top buck and Corinthian of the 
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Regency to a grim, forbidding sinner of a 
Massachusetts ship-owner of the eighteen 
thirties, but since both characters compel 
admiration, the one for a winsome if 
mischievous gallantry, and the other for a 
craggy violence of determination and 
vigorous, if sinister, design, the narratives 
of their activities are not actually un- 
related. John P. Marquand has achieved 
in Eliphalet Greer, the dominant figure of 
“The Black Cargo’* a character that 
nothing save the varied complexities of 
certain aspects of the New England life 
of a century or more ago could 
produce. Eliphalet Greer houses 
within an exterior as rugged and 
withal as darkly polished as the 
teak of his own ships a spirit 
tortured by the conflict of a 
sincere spiritual faith and the 
genuine hell-roaring essence of the 
true buccaneers. The poignancy 
of his tragedy lies not in the 
fact that in his tempestuous 
youth he was a slaver and, 
what that company of desperadoes so 
palliatively termed themselves, a gentle- 
man adventurer, but in the fact that hav- 
ing been these things and marooned his 
friend and co-pirate into the bargain, he 
is condemned eternally to remember a 
past that Morgan and Avery and Teach 
could have thrust cheerfully behind them, 
but which flourishes in the type of mind 
that is his, an ulcerous growth from which 
he may find no surcease. In the end, 
when the transport of his evil traffic drifts 
masterless upon the tide toward the 
wharves of the town of which he is the 
respected leading citizen, when all that 
he has accomplished sinks beneath the 
sluggish forefoot of his own slave-ship, 
then only does he regain his ancient 
independence, for he is expiating the sin 
that has returned to him. He is balanc- 
ing the account and he is, we feel, in far 
greater measure than ever before, happy. 

In Eliphalet Greer, Mr. Marquand has 
created a very genuine and intensely 
moving character that dominates a narra- 
tive exceptionally successful in its recre- 


* “The Black Cargo.”” By J. P. Marquand. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2. 











“The Black Cargo” 


ation for the reader of the salt and the 
seaweed atmosphere of a seaport town 
in New England in the days when Yankee 
shipping was a by-word of strength and 
intrepidity upon the seas. ‘There is the 
sea in “The Black Cargo,” but chiefly 
there is the atmosphere of the inns, the 
streets and the docks in the town that the 
sea has begotten, an atmosphere utterly 
unique in the quality of its attraction. 

Mr. Marquand, like Mr. Hergesheimer, 
possesses the gift of placing the time and 
action of a story accurately and vividly 
within an historical period, with 
the result that it reads like a 
diary of that period more than 
ordinarily filled with incident. 
There is no jarring modern 
note, no shattering anachron- 
ism to disturb the perfection 
of the impression created. 
And the impression is perfectly 
incisive. The final departure 
of Greer with the man who 
long ago had been his friend, 
once more into the wrack and spume of 
the storm-driven sea, is as clearly be- 
fore our eyes as would be the somber 
tumult of a seascape by Turner. But our 
last impression is only superficially som- 
ber. Actually, “The Black Cargo” ends 
upon a note of exaltation as the passions 
of these two are fused and transmuted by 
an irresistible alchemy into the loyalty 
of their pristine comradeship. 

Such a buccaneer, as Eliphalet Greer 
might have been had Bristol or Vigo or 
some obscure Breton harbor been his 
birthplace instead of a New England port, 
is the blood-swinking ‘“Thomas the Lamb- 
kin’”’* of Claude Farrére. Thomas is, we 
are told, a Malouin by birth, but in 
everything else Cyrano himself could not 
be more typically of Gascony. But his 
are not empty gasconnades. His boasts, 
some of which involve the horrid slaugh- 
ter of whole companies of beings, are 
faithfully fulfilled and even improved 
upon. Thomas is a Corsair, the chief of 
all the “ Brothers of the Coast,” and from 
the poop of his great frigate La Belle 


*“Thomas the Lambkin.” By Claude Farrére. 
Dutton’s. $2. 











Hermine he directs piracies that are no 
mere incidents in the history of sea 
robberies, but notable campaigns whose 
scope and direction render them almost 
legitimate in the eyes of his king, Louis 
XIV. And finally, after a particularly 
successful sack, Thomas is ennobled; 
he becomes the Lord of the Lambkin, Le 
Sieur de L’Agnelet, his title being derived 
from an obviously comic reference to his 
gentleness when engaged in battle. Like 
the black-a-vised Morgan whose whole- 
sale lootings coincided with the desires of 
his sovereign, and so netted 
him the somewhat question- 
able honor of a_ knighthood 
that caused many honest gen- 
tlemen of that title to blench, 
the Lord of the Lambkin thrives 
on a diet of hewn and bloody 
flesh with a complete impun- 
ity so long as the flesh be not 
that of loyal subjects of the 
Kingdom of France. But it 
is not Thomas’s success as a 
pirate, though this is admirably described, 
that interests us as much as the sin- 
ister passion to which one of his own 
victims binds him and which eventu- 
ally brings him to the gallows which he 
has so long and so arrogantly made sport 
of. In one of his more notable ventures 
he captures a Spanish maiden of Hidalgo 
heritage and great beauty who for a long 
time repels in a fashion peculiarly arro- 
gant and acid the advances that Thomas 
hitherto irresistible to the women of his 
choice confidently makes. Juana, deli- 
cately nurtured and fiercely religious, be- 
comes by a process of splendidly analyzed 
degeneration, more savage in her lusts and 
cruelties than Thomas himself and, as 
she tires of him, taunts him 
with the curse of his love for her 
that neither her words nor her 
deeds can affect. The Lord of the 
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Lambkin, thrice a hundred times a 
cuckold, preserves in himself this singular 
but all powerful corrosive up to the very 
moment when he is to swing from his 
own yardarm, nor does one feel that he is 
emptied of it even when the child that 
Juana is to bear him is named by her own 
lips as being none of his. When this 
message is brought him, trussed as he is 
for the drop, one does not wonder that 
Thomas the Lambkin leaps unaided into 
space. Poor Thomas, in the end, nothing 
much more formidable than a lamb at the 
mercy of the not too privy paw 
of the she-wolf that he him- 
self has created. Ah, yes, poor 
Thomas. Compared to Flint 
or Long John he is nothing 
much more than a big baby. 
Imagine the blue-jawed, rum- 
guzzling master of the Walrus 
jeopardizing his life and his 
ill-gotten fortune by a  soul- 
rotting attachment to a treacher- 
ous jade devoted to the accom- 
plishment of his downfall. Not much. 
But then Flint—well, Flint was not a 
Frenchman. 

In the work of the four men here dis- 
cussed, Buchan, Ollivant, Marquand, and 
Farrére, the chief significance is the 
maintenance of the narrative tradition, 
largely and mercifully ungarnished by the 
bothersome complexities of sex psychology 
and the solution of social or moral prob- 
lems. The vigor of the novels of these men 
is infinitely refreshing and owes its existence 
to the denial of just those subjects. Like 
the epic four of Dumas, the books 
swagger a bit and have little traffic with 
stupid niceties of speech and deportment. 
They are bravos, granted, but bravos 
whose blades are _ honestly 
enlisted and whose sword-play 
swift and very capable it is a 
fascination to contemplate. 
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The Outlook for Municipal Bonds 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.v’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HERE seems to be the feeling 
on the part of some investors 
that the changes proposed in 
the Federal tax laws will result 
in lower prices for municipal 
bonds and therefore that it would be well 
to switch from such securities at this time. 
The newspapers recently reported “a 
moderate wave of selling” of tax-exempt 
bonds. And, among others, a doctor in 
the West owning $95,000 of bonds, of 
which $40,000 were city and county issues 
of his own and neighboring states, wrote 
to this magazine to ask if he should not 
sell that part of his holdings and reinvest 
the money in other classes of securities. 

But before one exchanges municipal 
bonds for other securities it would be 
well to take into account the difference 
in degree of safety that exists between 
them and most other bonds; and then it 
would be well to give more careful con- 
sideration to the probable effect of the 
proposed tax changes on the prices for 
these bonds. It is possible that it may 
be entirely different from what is ex- 
pected by some investors. 

It was stated in the papers that the 
“wave of selling” referred to was due to 
the belief on the part of owners of munici- 
pal bonds that the proposal to make the 
interest from such bonds subject to the 
Federal income tax would be retroactive 
and apply to outstanding bonds as well 
as to future issues. That would be a 
violation of the contract rights of the 
holders of these outstanding bonds; and, 
as a matter of fact, there is no intention 
of making the constitutional amendment, 
which is necessary to provide for this 
taxation, apply to any but future issues 
of such bonds. 

If an amendment of this sort is ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the requisite 
thirty-six states, its influence on the 


price of outstanding municipal issues will 
more likely be exactly opposite to that 
feared by such owners of these bonds. 
For it would limit the tax-exempt issues 
to the amount now outstanding, and this 
amount would be steadily reduced by 
maturities among the present issues. If 
the demand for them for the purpose of 
reducing income tax liability continued, 
their price could therefore be expected to 
advance. 

The other proposal of Secretary Mellon 
for reductions of the surtax rates on 
large incomes may, however, have the 
effect on outstanding municipal issues 
that these holders fear. It is to these 
changes that attention should be directed 
at this time. They may be made effec- 
tive by the next Congress, while the con- 
stitutional amendment is a more remote 
matter—there are many who believe 
the states will never approve it. Its 
opponents quote from Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes’s annual message as Governor of 
New York State in 1910, when he said: 
“To place the borrowing capacity of the 
state or of its governmental agencies at 
the mercy of the Federal taxing power 
would be an impairment of the essential 
rights of the state.” It is this opposition 
to further infringement of states’ rights 
that is expected by many to result in the 
defeat of this amendment if it is presented 
to the states for ratification. 

Returning to the more immediate 
prospect of the effect of reductions in the 
surtax rates, one can see that if these 
are lowered to the point where the net 
income left to the investor from taxable 
securities seems to him sufficient to com- 
pensate for the risks therein, he will be 
less inclined to buy or hold tax-exempt 
securities. In other words, he will be 
encouraged to take the risks involved in 
taxable enterprises. But to attempt to 



























The Outlook for Municipal Bonds 


reach any conclusion as to how much 
shifting in present investments this might 
cause one must first know how many 
tax-exempt securities are held for the 
purpose of reducing tax payments. 

Unfortunately there are no figures 
available on this score for later than 1920. 
The income tax returns for that year 
required individuals with incomes of 
$5,000 or more to furnish detailed informa- 
tionastotheirtax-exempt income. In that 
year such income amounted to a little 
more than $105,400,000. Assuming that 
this came from securities bearing an aver- 
age interest rate of 43 per cent., it rep- 
resented holdings of approximately 
$2,120,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds by 
these individuals. About one third of 
these were held by people having incomes 
of $5,000 to $20,000, for whom the re- 
ductions in the surtax rates will make 
the least difference; and less than one 
fifth, or approximately $400,000,000, by 
those having incomes above $300,000— 
the ones who now enjoy the most ad- 
vantage from ownership of tax-exempt 
issues, and who would probably be the 
most likely to switch into taxable securi- 
ties if the reductions in the tax rates 
are sufficient to make the latter attrac- 
tive to them. 

But there are offsets to the selling that 
may come from these people of large 
incomes that make it difficult to reach a 
definite conclusion as to what the effect 
on municipal bond prices is likely to be. 
In the first place, there is a steadily grow- 
ing demand for investment securities in 
this country. The number of investors 
is many times what it was before the war, 
and it would not be surprising to find 
that the demand on the part of new in- 
vestors for municipal bonds after they 
are known to have a natural market will 
send them to higher prices than those at 
which they are selling to-day. The general 
trend of long term interest rates is still 
downward, which will help along an up- 
ward movement in the price of municipal 
as well as other bonds. Furthermore, the 
output of new municipal issues is not 
likely to keep up at the high rate of 
recent years. The pinch of mounting 
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local taxes is being felt and voters are 
not likely to be as free with their au- 
thorizations of new bond issues as they 
have been since the war. 

A good part of the selling of municipal 
bonds by large investors will probably 
take place gradually and the greater 
part of the selling immediately incident 
to the passage of lower surtax rates will 
very likely be done before the passage 
of the law. And smaller holders of these 
bonds who sell because they think their 
bonds are going to decline in market value 
may find that they have only those of their 
own kind for company. They will have 
parted with one of the safest portions of 
their investment lists, and they may 
find that they cannot replace these bonds 
for any less than they sold them for. 

The Western doctor did not specify 
in his letter what had led him to think of 
selling his $40,000 of municipal bonds. 
He simply said, “I am wondering if it 
would not be wise to sell my municipals 
and reinvest in long term low rate bonds 
of high grade—industrial, railroad, and 
public utility.” In reply to him it was 
written that he could probably get a 
return of at least 1 per cent. more by 
making this change and that the pros- 
pects for still farther advances in prices 
seemed better in low interest rate cor- 
poration issues than in municipals; but 
it was pointed out that he would be 
sacrificing a certain degree of safety in 
his investments in making this change. 
He would be substituting for issues that 
have the unlimited taxing power of cities 
and counties back of them issues that 
depend on the stability of individual busi- 
nesses for their continued interest and 
principal payments. He would also be 
restricting the diversification of his in- 
vestments, for he already had a con- 
siderable amount of corporation bonds. 

The problem that he presented is one that 
each investor must solve for himself. It is 
the question of giving up a degree of safety 
for a higher return. But to owners of 
municipal bonds whoareconcerned regard- 
ing the future value of their holdings it can 
be said that there is not likely to be much 
if any depreciation in their value. 











Annuities for Elderly Investors 


On this page each month will be printed practical sug- 


gestions to fit the needs of particular classes of investors 


FEW months ago, in an article 
dealing with investments for 
women, the remark was made 
that if they were along in 
years their investment prob- 
lems might be solved by the purchase of 
annuities from good life insurance com- 
panies. Since then several letters have 
been received from men as well as women 
asking for additional information re- 
garding this form of investment. The 
following came from a man in Oregon: 


I always read with interest the articles upon 
the subject of investments that appear in 
your publication, and should much appreciate 
it could you in the near future spare the time 
and space to discuss that of annuities. 

I would like to ascertain to what class of 
people life annuities are especially desirable, 
the advantages and disadvantages (if any) 
of this form of investment, where annuities 
can be purchased and any other particulars 
that you might think best to give advice upon 
to those ignorant of this subject. 


In the Wor.p’s Work for March, 
1924, there was an article dealing with 
annuities in which it was said: “For 
elderly people without dependents to 
whom they wish to leave their money, 
annuities offer a safe method of increasing 
income without running the risk of losing 
both principal and income.” That article 
quoted extensively from Mr. David Parks 
Fackler, the dean of consulting actuaries 
in this country, who is not only an au- 
thority on annuities, but a purchaser of 
them himself and a living example of the 
relative truth of the saying of insurance 
men that “annuitants never die.” 

Mr. Fackler recommended the purchase 
of annuities for elderly people suffering 
from the high cost of living. Such people 
are most susceptible to the appeals of 
fraudulent promoters, and Mr. Fackler 
said: “If they knew that by purchasing an- 
nuities their life incomes could be doubled 


or even quadrupled without risk, few of 
them would be inclined to hazard their 
savings in ‘blue sky’ stocks or bonds.” 

The annual return that can be secured 
from each $1,000 paid for a life annuity 
from leading American life insurance 
companies at various ages is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


AGE MAN WOMAN 
50 $ 75.90 $ 70.00 
55 85.00 75-50 
60 98.70 85.90 
65 117.10 101.40 
70 139.85 124.35 
75 168.90 151.75 
80 204.90 178.90 
85 261.75 217.35 


Canadian companies, which have had 
longer experience with annuities and 
whose investments are of a character that 
gives a higher yield, offer somewhat 
larger returns than these. Women get 
less than men because they live longer. 
These payments continue for life and are 
not subject to income tax until the full 
amount paid for the annuity has been 
paid back. If there is anything left 
at the death of the annuitant, it goes to 
the company. There are other forms 
than this life annuity, such as refund 
annuities, where some of the principal 
may come back to one’s heirs; joint annui- 
ties; annuities to provide for the old age 
of both husband and wife; and deferred 
annuities. These latter can be purchased 
by younger people to provide an income 
starting at a later date and continuing 
for life. This form is particularly suit- 
able for working women. 

Many life insurance companies sell 
annuities, and it is possible for the 
person interested in this form of invest- 
ment to get information. from such 
sources. All the information the indi- 
vidual needs to give the company, or 
its agent, is the date of his or her birth. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us— THE EpITors. 


HEimpression gleaned by many 

of our readers from “ Prohibi- 

tion As It Is” seems to be one 

of sorrowful disillusion. To 

them Rollin Lynde Hartt is 
completing a bitter pilgrimage that is 
doing little save discourage the honest 
faith previously entertained by a large 
public in the efficacy of this most dis- 
cussed of amendments. Touching this 
opinion we have received much corre- 
spondence. It is always welcome be it 
on whatever side of whatever discussion 
involved, but we think it perhaps a little 
hard when a clerical gentleman brands us 
powerfully as the outriders of a pernicious 
host devoted to the chaotic dissolution of 
the country. A recent communication, 
from California, we include in our columns 
in no spirit save that of respect: 


After reading the article “Prohibition As It 
Is” in your January number, one wonders 
what is the good of living. 1 should think 
Detroit would hang its head in shame. The 
young are to be pitied. I have a nephew liv- 
ing there, a young doctor, and I know he is 
good. 
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In the Wor.tp’s Work for April, 
Langdon Warner will continue his ad- 
ventures “Among Western China’s Ban- 
dits in Search of Earliest Art Treasures.” 
Rollin Lynde Hartt contributes the fourth 
article of his series “Prohibition As It 
Is,” R. O. Marsh the second instalment 





of his narrative of the search for the 
White Indians of the Darien Jungle, and 
Sir Philip Gibbs the third article of his 
story of “Tragic Europe.” 

It is interesting to reflect that Sir 
Philip, whose pen not so many years ago 
was among the more formidable weapons 
that eventually brought about the defeat 
of the German Empire, was only lately a 
féted guest in Berlin. The dispatches of 
Philip, Gibbs, war correspondent, pos- 
sessed in their vigorous descriptions esti- 
mates and opinions of embattled Ger- 
many that must have caused to grow in 
the hearts of her warriors and citizens, a 
strong if not violent resentment. The 
peaceful but lean years are now upon 
Germany. Sir Philip Gibbs has lost not 
a jot of his ability for incisive phrase and 
accurate observation. But the difference 
lies in the response. In Berlin Gibbs is 
féted. 
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Like Doughty of “Arabia Deserta” 
fame and Wilfred Scawen Blunt who pre- 
ferred the sands and diamond brilliance 
of Sheik El Obeyd in Egypt to the gentler 
countryside of his native Sussex, Martin 
Johnson, whom all readers of the WorLD’s 
Work will remember as an explorer of un- 
trodden places and notably as the man who. 
made the wild animals of Africa act lead- 
ing parts in moving pictures of his own 
making, resides more or less permanently 
at Paradise Lake, a mysterious and fascin- 
ating bit of that dark continent. In the: 
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April issue he tells us more of his experi- 
ences. His narrative will be accompanied 
by suitable African photographs. 
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A last word about our Little Read 
School Marm before she disappears in 
the cloud of correspondence that her 
little readiness has provoked. It may 
well be our last chance anyway, for it 
seems possible that her next appearance 
will be in the rdle of erudition, the part 
that originally she was cast to play. 
Dean W. F. Barr of the College of Edu- 
cation at Drake University in Des Moines, 
lowa, is certainly the best qualified of all 
those who have communicated with us 
in her behalf, to speak of her needs and 
problems. 


To the Editor, Wor.v’s Work. 

Sir: | was very much interested in reading 
the little article in the December number of 
the Worip’s Work called “The Little Read 
School Marm,” and I am writing to say that 
educational leaders and organizers are them- 
selves very largely responsible for conditions 
that exist as they are set forth in this article. 

It was my privilege a little while ago to 
write a letter to the Research Bureau of the 
Bureau of Education, calling attention to the 
thing that I am mentioning here, but the re- 
sponse, while it indicated proper interest in 
better preparation, did not concede that prep- 
aration is the basic thing. 

There has been a plea for better salaries, 
for teachers’ pensions, for permanence in posi- 
tions, and it has been shouted from the house 
tops that the teaching profession can never be 
what it should be until in these things it can 
be placed on a level with other professions 
such as law and medicine. 

Now the fact is that lawyers and doctors 
have proceeded in a much more business-like 
way than have the teachers in bringing about 
their recognition. Their organizations have 
put the pressure not on higher fees but on 
higher standards of preparation. They have 
in this way been able to put certain limitations 
on the number of people who get into the pro- 
fession simply by making it harder to get in. 
With teachers this has not been the case. 
Whenever an effort is made to raise the stand- 
ard of preparation for entering the teaching 
profession the chief objection that is met to 
such efforts is among the teachers themselves, 
and those who are the leaders in educational 
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movements lose heart or play politics, or in 
some other way hamper the success of the 
movement. 

Let us consider for a moment the difference 
in preparation. The young man who plans to 
enter the law profession now must have four 
years of high school work, at least two years 
of college, followed by three years of profes- 
sional training and this is usually followed by 
from one to five years in an office before he 
goes into business for himself. - Before he can 
practice at all, he must pass the state bar 
examination. 

The young man planning to enter the medi- 
cal profession, must be a high school graduate 
with at least two years of college work, which 
is followed by four years of professional 
training and this usually by one or two years 
of internship. 

The teacher’s qualifications in most states 
are determined by a minimum age standard 
and ability to pass certain examinations mak- 
ing at least a minimum average grade. 

We have at the present time in Iowa some 
thousands of teachers without positions. The 
same condition exists in other Mid-Western 
states. Naturally a very large percentage of 
these teachers are in the lowest scale of quali- 
fications, but unfortunately some of those 
having the low standard of qualifications are 
able to get the positions that should go to 
those who are better prepared. 

If one says anything about the increase of 
salaries, he is met with the statement that there 
are plenty of teachers and that many are now 
getting more than they are worth, which is 
true. 

Parents do love their children. They 
rightly consider them the dearest earthly 
possessions. Parents are easily reached 
through a concerted plea for better trained 
teachers, because they will readily see that 
this better training means much for the 
children. That is a plea for the children and 
not for the teacher’s private interest. 

We talk psychology, we say that we teach 
psychology, but do we really practice it? 

I have been teaching a good many years 
and have taught for as little as twenty-four 
dollars a month, but I do not have much 
sympathy for the plea that the state ought to 
establish minimum salaries as long as those 
asking for minimum salary standards object 
to having the state establish some reasonable 
minimum standard of qualification. 

I appreciate the excellent articles in the 
Wor.p’s Work, and wish you success in the 
great work that you are doing. 











